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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  EIGHTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  HELD  JUNE  24  AND  25,  1908 


TFHE  eighth  meeting  of  the 
Bibliographical  Society  of 
America  was  held  in  conjunction 
with  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation at  Lake  Minnetonka, 
Minn.,  June  24-25,  1908.  At 
the  first  session,  held  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  June  24th,  Vice- 
President  Richardson  presided. 
This  session  was  devoted  to  an 
address  by  Dr.  Richardson,  en- 
titled "Manuscript  hunting,"  de- 
scriptive of  his  adventures  among 
European  libraries  and  book- 
stalls, and  an  illustrated  lecture 
on  "Instruction  in  the  book  arts 
in  public  schools,"  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Stiles,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  second  session  of  the 
Society,  Thursday  evening,  June 
25th,  Mr.  H.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Minneapolis,  read  a  paper,  enti- 
tled "The  Co-operatively  printed 
catalog,"  describing  his  plans 
for  printing  catalogues  of  small 
libraries  in  book  form.  Mr.  J. 
C.   M-   Hanson,  of  the  Library 


of  Congress,  presented  "A  Pre- 
liminary statement  regarding 
materials  for  the  history  of  the 
Scandinavian- American  press." 
Judge  Daniel  Fish,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, in  an  address,  entitled,  "Lin- 
coln collections  and  Lincoln  bib- 
liography," described  his  own 
work  as  a  Lincoln  collector  and 
bibliographer,  together  with  the 
work  of  other  Lincoln  collectors. 
A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Cole, 
entitled  "The  First  folio  of 
Shakespeare,"  was  read  by  title. 
The  following  were  re-elected 
officers  of  the  Society:  Mr.  W. 
C.  Lane,  President;  Dr.  R.  G. 
Thwaites,  First  Vice-President; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Richardson,  Second 
Vice-President;  Mr.  W.  Dawson 
Johnston,  Secretary;  Mr.  C.  B. 
Roden,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Wilber- 
force  Eames,  Librarian.  Mr.  J. 
C.  M.  Hanson  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council. 
W.  Dawson  Johnston, 

Secretary 
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MANUSCRIPT  HUNTING 

By  Ernest  Cushing  Richardson, 
Librarian  of  Princeton  University 

MANUSCRIPT  hunting  is  a  variety  of  book-hunting, 
but  it  stands  to  the  hunting  of  printed  books  much 
as  chamois  hunting  does  to  squirrel  hunting,  for,  while 
printed  books  may  sometimes  be  scarce  and  elusive,  manu- 
scripts are  always  so.  Many  copies  of  rare  printed  books 
are  unique  from  condition,  size,  binding,  association  or,  as 
in  the  case  of  many  incunabula,  some  slight  variation  of 
text,  but  all  copies  of  all  manuscripts  are  unique  as  to  text 
and  nearly  all  as  to  handwriting  and  vellum. 

Looked  on  as  a  sport  manuscript  hunting  is  thus  prince 
among  book  sports.  But,  while  it  is  indeed  a  sport,  it  is 
more  than  a  sport;  it  is  on  the  one  hand  a  useful  art  to  be 
compared  with  fur  hunting  or  hunting  for  food,  and  on  the 
other  hand  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  science  that  the 
hunting  for  rare  orchids  or  rare  birds  and  beasts  does  to 
natural  science. 

As  a  sport  manuscript  hunting  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
amateur,  as  a  useful  art  chiefly  to  the  bookseller  and  as  a 
handmaid  to  science  chiefly  to  the  scholar,  but  the  librarian 
knows  something  of  the  pleasures  of  each;  the  joy  of  bag- 
ging a  specimen  perfect  as  to  vellum,  handwriting  and  orna- 
ment, the  keen  delight  in  drawing  a  prize  in  the  lottery  of 
the  market  and  the  exquisite  satisfaction  of  finding  that  a 
given  ms.  reinforces  a  weak  group  or  forms  a  new  one 
among  the  wide  spreading  branches  of  his  genealogical  tree. 

What  the  book-sportsman  seeks  is  the  difficult.  It  is  no 
sport  to  shoot  tame  birds.     The  pseudo-amateur  may  be  led 
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astray  by  limited,  luxury  editions  as  the  pseudo-sportsman 
is  by  half-tame  pheasants,  but,  if  he  is  the  real  thing  as  a 
sportsman,  the  bird  or  beast  that  a  man  hunts  must  be  at 
least  rare  and  excellent,  and,  if  possible,  superlative  or 
unique.  From  trout  to  tarpon  he  seeks  the  finest  in  each 
kind;  his  dream-tiger  is  both  the  largest  and  the  most  nobly 
marked.  Having  achieved  one  feat,  he  pushes  on  to  still 
wilder  and  more  remote  places  after  still  more  shy  or  fierce 
game.  So  it  is  that  the  book-sportsman  loves  rare  books, 
the  scarce  and  costly,  the  elusive  and  difficult.  What  makes 
any  book  good  hunting  is  thus  that  union  of  scarcity  and 
value  which  is  called  rarity.  Mere  scarcity  does  not  count. 
There  are  thousands  even  of  unique  books  in  the  world  to 
which  no  amateur  would  give  shelf  room.  On  the  other 
hand,  mere  literary  value  is  not  enough;  you  may  buy  any 
number  of  Horaces  for  a  nickel  apiece.  Even  literary  value 
plus  beauty  is  not  enough,  for  an  unlimited  modern  illus- 
trated book,  however  beautiful,  is  no  more  in  place  among 
a  collector's  trophies  than  a  stuffed  rooster  in  a  hunting 
lodge. 

Value  and  scarcity  together  in  varying  mixtures  are  thus 
what  make  up  game  books,  and  it  comes  to  pass  therefore 
that  ancient  or  autograph  manuscripts  are  the  big  game 
among  books.  So  it  is  in  fact  that,  while  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  most  daring  modern  hunter  of  great  books,  has 
perhaps  two  or  three  Gutenberg  bibles,  several  first  folios 
of  Shakespeare,  and  forty-odd  Caxtons,  these  are  quite 
dwarfed  by  his  superb  illuminated  manuscripts,  and,  in 
the  eyes  of  many,  by  his  historical  autographs.  There  are 
few  Gutenberg  bibles  or  first  folio  Shakespeares  in  the 
world,  but  there  is  only  one  Hamilton  Palace  Gospels,  one 
Ashburnham  Gospels,  one  autograph  copy  of  each  of  The 
Lady   of   the   Lake,   Guy   Mannering   and   the   scores   of 
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poems  of  Burns  and  letters  of  Marie  Antoinette,  which, 
with  thousands  of  other  similar  trophies,  have  been  gathered 
by  this  indefatigable  Nimrod  of  books. 

And  what  is  true  of  book-hunting  as  a  sport  is  more  or 
less  true  of  book-hunting  as  a  useful  art — the  greater  prizes 
are  the  manuscripts.  Professional  book-hunters  are  the 
voyageurs  of  literature,  trappers  of  beaver  and  mink  and 
ermine,  who  wander  far  in  their  search  for  the  beautiful 
and  rare,  enjoy  dangers  and  joys  unknown  to  the  tame 
breeders  of  tame  beasts  and  reap  uncertain  profits  with  ever 
alluring  possibilities  of  a  great  coup.  The  rare-book  dealer 
is  the  adventurer  of  the  book  world — exploring  it  for  the 
amateur,  sometimes  a  bit  of  a  buccaneer,  often  a  shrewd 
trader  exploiting  the  real  trappers,  but  oftener  still  a  hard 
working,  honest  enough,  picturesque  sort  of  a  person  with  a 
certain  idealism  and  intellectual  versatility  quite  foreign  to 
the  beaten  paths  of  the  regular  in-print  book  trade.  The 
bibliographical  journeys  of  these  men  reach  to  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  book-inhabited  world;  the  amateur  and  the 
scholar  run  across  their  tracks  at  every  turn  and  find  them 
beforehand  at  the  killing,  often  ready  to  share  with  the 
hungry  for  a  moderate  barter,  but  sometimes  demanding  a 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  necessary  to  save  life.  One 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  known  occupations  this  hunting 
for  a  living  must  be.  With  its  great  risks  and  its  occasional 
enormous  profits,  it  combines  the  attractions  of  Monte  Carlo 
with  the  respectability  of  trade;  it  unites  the  amateur's 
pleasure  in  the  chase  with  the  bettor's  interest  in  a  chance 
against  odds  and  the  cheerful  optimism  of  the  angler. 

And,  while  there  are  far  more  prizes  among  printed  books 
in  this  lottery,  the  great  prizes  are  again  the  manuscripts. 
It  is  not  that  every  ms.  is  more  valuable  than  any  printed 
book,  for  thousands  of  codices  may  yet  be  had  for  an 
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average  cost  less  than  that  of  thousands  of  printed  books, 
but  the  well  ornamented  manuscript  is  even  more  beautiful 
than  the  most  beautiful  printed  book,  and  its  market  value 
less  ascertainable.  The  chances  to  profit  both  in  purchase 
and  in  sale  are  far  greater  than  in  printed  books  and  the 
sale  market,  though  limited,  is  a  more  liberal  one. 

And  once  again  the  scholar,  too,  finds  the  same  differ- 
ence between  printed  book  hunting  and  the  hunting  of  manu- 
scripts that  collector  and  bookseller  find ;  the  former  is  easy ; 
it  is  the  latter  which  taxes  his  every  resource.  The  scholar's 
hunting,  unlike  that  of  collector  or  book  seller,  is  seldom 
for  purchase.  He  hunts  in  the  book  shop  indeed,  but  more 
often  in  the  library,  and,  while  he  shares  the  difficulties, 
the  surprises,  and  the  joys  of  other  hunters,  he  has  yet  other 
joys  more  varied  and  more  refined,  for  he  concerns  himself 
not  only  with  material,  handwriting,  ornament  and  book 
binding,  but  with  the  text  itself,  and  even  the  literary 
substance. 

It  is  true  that  the  collector  also  concerns  himself  with 
the  text.  Well-known  characters,  like  those  which  distin- 
guished the  Vinegar  bible  and  other  such  recognized  marks 
of  recognized  prizes,  he  is  apt  to  know,  but  this  is  as  far  as 
he  needs  to  go. 

With  the  scholar,  however,  it  is  quite  different.  Age 
has  its  interest  for  him,  history  and  illumination  may  inter- 
pret age,  but  a  wretchedly  written  latish  cursive  may  be  far 
more  precious  in  his  eyes  than  the  most  superbly  illuminated 
uncial  of  the  same  work,  because  of  its  value  for  the  text. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  manuscript  is  unique,  and  this 
is  true.  Every  manuscript  is  an  edition  in  one  copy  only,  but 
there  may  be  many  editions  of  any  work,  hence  the  science 
of  text  criticism;  whenever  there  are  two  or  more  editions, 
whether  of  printed  books  or  of  manuscripts,  there  is  a  prob- 
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lem  of  text.  This  matter  of  text  is  a  live  one  for  the  scholar, 
even  in  printed  books,  as  witness  all  the  critical  texts  of 
Shakespeare,  but  it  is  among  manuscripts,  where  every  copy 
is  an  edition,  that  text  criticism  becomes  a  science  indeed. 

It  is  with  the  book  scientist  as  with  the  biologist.  In  the 
old  days  outward  marks  determined  classification;  age,  his- 
tory and  styles  of  handwriting  counted  for  much,  but  now- 
adays, since  1868  say,  the  critic  goes  into  the  slightest 
variation  of  text  as  a  biologist  into  variations  of  inward 
structure,  and,  finding  the  real  homologies,  classifies  his 
manuscripts  according  to  their  genesis,  the  end  of  his  task 
being  a  genealogical  table  of  manuscripts  like  the  biologist's 
tree  of  animal  descent  or  the  herald's  tree  of  royal  pedigree. 
Under  the  old-fashioned  method  age  was  counted  almost 
conclusive  evidence  of  value.  The  scholars  hunt  for  manu- 
scripts was  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms;  even  the  scouts  sent 
out  by  the  Vienna  Academy  to  blaze  the  trail  for  their 
Corpus  only  took  account  of  manuscripts  before  the  tenth 
century.  And  the  oldest  manuscripts  being  not  only  fewer 
but  much  the  best  known,  the  scholar's  task  was  much  sim- 
pler than  it  is  now,  when  it  is  at  least  theoretically  possible 
that  a  single  thirteenth  century  manuscript  may  outweigh 
in  value  one  hundred  of  the  tenth  century  or  earlier.  The 
modern  scholar  never  feels  quite  safe  until  absolutely  every 
manuscript  of  a  given  work  has  been  examined. 

But,  while  all  this  adds  to  the  labors  and  pains  of  manu- 
script hunting,  it  adds  also  interest  and  satisfaction.  Every 
manuscript  is  a  potential  prize.  Having  classified  the  best 
known  manuscripts,  the  student  finds  the  lines  of  family 
descent  converging  on  the  autograph  ancestor,  but  one  line 
may  perhaps  be  represented  by  100  descendants,  another 
by  50,  and  another  by  only  a  single  manuscript.  The  same 
is  true  also  among  families  of  the  second  generation  under 
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each  of  the  larger  groups,  and  the  great  interest  of  the  hunt 
for  new  manuscripts  lies  in  the  fact  that  any  find  may  repre- 
sent an  independent  line  of  descent  from  the  autograph,  or, 
even  if  it  misses  of  this,  may  strengthen  some  main  line  of 
descent,  or  establish  more  firmly  some  second  generation 
family  with  few  known  representatives. 

The  scholarly  manuscript  hunter  is  thus  like  the  hunter 
of  specimens  in  biological  science — always  alert  for  a  new 
species,  although  he,  so  to  speak,  only  shoots  and  brings 
home  for  his  own  purposes  those  of  independent  families  or 
families  with  few  existing  members. 

But  the  hunting  of  manuscripts  for  textual  purposes  is 
not  the  only  or  even  the  highest  or  most  interesting  part  of 
the  scholar's  hunting.  It  is  the  lost  works  and  the  lost  or 
unknown  documents  the  search  for  which  gives  greatest 
interest.  The  finding  of  these  is  like  the  naturalist's  find- 
ing of  a  new  species  of  bird  or  butterfly,  filling  in  perhaps 
the  missing  link  in  some  chain  of  species,  and  this  must  be 
counted  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  the  intellectual  life. 
The  codices  in  the  libraries,  great  and  small,  are  still  a 
fruitful  hunting  ground  for  such  discoveries,  but  it  is  the 
archives  which  are  now  the  great  field  of  discovery — the 
unexplored  Northwest  of  literary  adventure,  more  hunted 
perhaps  than  the  other  too  just  now,  and,  what  is  a  matter 
of  congratulation,  very  diligently  and  successfully  hunted  of 
late  by  American  historical  sportsmen  like  Burr,  Thwaites, 
Andrews,  Jameson,  Haskins,  and  many  others. 

Eight  months  of  the  past  year  have  been  spent  by  the 
writer  in  his  eighth  or  ninth  hunting  trip  after  books.*  These 
trips    have   not   by   any    means   been    wholly   for    mss. ; 

*Your  Secretary,  in  asking  to  have  this  paper  prepared,  asked  for  some  of  the 
writer's  recent  experiences  in  manuscript  hunting,  and  this  mutt  be  the  excuse  for  the 
personal  note  in  what  follows,  for  it  is  a  little  hard  to  give  personal  reminiscence  with- 
out the  personal  pronoun. 
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they  have  been  parts  of  a  studied  scheme  of  self -education 
in  library  matters  and  involve  always  the  study  of  some 
bibliographical  rarities,  the  purchase  of  at  least  a  few  books 
and  mss.  for  the  Library  and  now  and  then  one  for  myself, 
and  some  line  of  real  research  which  will  require  the  actual 
library  use  of  both  printed  books  and  mss. 

This  system  takes  you,  as  you  see,  each  time,  into  all  three 
hunting  fields:  those  of  the  connoisseur,  the  bookseller  and 
the  scholar. 

This  year's  journey  began  with  a  visit  to  Mr.  J.  Pier- 
pont  Morgan's  library  in  New  York,  just  before  his  sailing 
for  abroad,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  saw  nothing  abroad 
in  eight  months  that  gave  quite  the  same  thrill  of  pleasure.  It 
may  be  that,  being  a  little  blase  on  the  great  manuscripts 
from  previous  journeys,  and  being  more  keenly  interested 
in  the  scholarly  hunt,  I  was  not  this  time  so  alert  to  see 
again  the  marvelous  treasures  of  the  Laurentian  and  the 
Vatican  libraries,  and  it  is  the  fact  that  there  were,  at  a 
dozen  other  points,  famous  treasures  that  we  did  not  take 
the  pains  to  see.  It  may  be  true,  too,  that  the  patriotic 
pleasure  of  seeing  so  many  treasures,  that  for  many  years 
we  used  to  suppose  could  never  be  gathered  into  American 
libraries,  actually  here  in  this  country,  contributed  much  to 
the  feeling  of  pleasure.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is 
true  that  I  not  only  did  not  see  any  such  collection  during 
the  eight  months,  but  that  I  cannot  recall  ever  to  have  seen 
anywhere  within  the  same  compass  quite  the  same  wealth 
of  interest,  although  I  have  seen  the  Ashburnham  Gospels 
themselves  years  ago,  when  they  were  in  Lord  Ashburn- 
ham's  library  at  Battle,  and  the  choicest  treasures  of  the 
collection  were  shown  me  by  Lord  Ashburnham  himself.  It 
is  true  that  I  have  seen,  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Bod- 
leian, and  at  Cambridge,  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  the 
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Laurentian,  and  the  Vatican,  under  the  guidance  of  Brad- 
shaw,  Garnett,  Madan,  Delisle,  Biagi  and  Ehrle  equally 
and  perhaps  more  marvelous  and  expensive  collections,  but 
these  great  collections  are  all  so  interspersed  with  books 
that  are  merely  useful  or  fairly  interesting  that  they  demand 
averaging,  and  I  cannot  remember  ever  to  have  had  quite 
the  same  sensation  of  exquisite  choiceness  among  books,  the 
feeling  that  every  unit  counted  in  a  sum  of  perfection.  It 
was  only  comparable  on  this  journey  with  the  sensation 
experienced  in  that  marvelous  roomful  of  Velasquez  paint- 
ings in  the  Prado  Museum. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  manuscripts  of  this  sort  to  such  manu- 
scripts as  the  librarian  with  none  too  much  money  for  the 
most  practical  needs  may  get  for  his  library  or  for  him- 
self, and  there  is  really  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  this 
connection  among  the  only  two  or  three  volumes  and  a 
few  score  specimen  leaves  and  documents  which  were  gotten 
for  the  Library  this  year,  while  the  tale  of  the  one  excellent 
Twelfth  Century  manuscript  of  the  Clementine  Recogni- 
tions belongs  perhaps  rather  to  book-selling  or  scholarly 
adventure  than  under  this  head  of  sport  for  sport's  sake. 
Still  it  is  true  that  I  did,  by  good  fortune,  find,  a  year  ago 
and  get  this  year  from  Quaritch,  a  hitherto  unknown  manu- 
script of  one  of  the  very  works  on  which  I  have  been  for 
twenty-five  years  engaged  in  constructing  a  text;  and,  what 
is  more,  it  proves  more  valuable  than  many  which  I  have 
traveled  far  to  see.  Moreover,  out  of  a  lot  of  about  100 
old  documents,  there  are  some  good  Papal  Bulls  with  well- 
preserved  lead  seals,  and  a  few  other  promising  sealed 
documents  not  without  a  certain  interest  to  the  collector. 
Again,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  the  collector  that  we  got 
two  or  three  hundred  volumes  in  Italian  political  history 
used  by  Crispi  when  he  was  himself  actively  engaged  in 
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the  making  of  history  as  Prime  Minister.  Again,  a  small 
but  personally  interesting  and  pertinent  matter  came  up 
while  we  were  looking  over  that  remarkable  30,000-volume 
collection  of  books  on  the  Italian  Risorgimento,  which  the 
American  Gay  keeps  in  his  home  in  the  Orsini  Palace  at 
Rome.  We  met  there  Professor  Casini,  of  Modena.  This 
struck  a  vein  of  reminiscence.  "I  believe,"  I  said,  "that  I 
have  a  special  edition  book  by  you,  with  an  inscription  in 
it  in  your  handwriting.  It  is  a  Vita  Nuova  that  I  bought 
a  few  years  since  for  Mrs.  Richardson."  "Yes,"  he  said, 
"I  did  print  an  edition  on  special  paper,  but  there  were 
only  twenty  copies  for  my  very  special  friends,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  you  could  have  a  copy."  "It  was  Zambrini's 
copy,"  I  said.  "Ah,  yes,"  he  said;  "Zambrini  died  and 
his  library  was  sold." 

And,  again,  as  to  hunting  among  booksellers;  if  we  were 
talking  of  printed  books,  time  would  fail  to  tell  the  year's 
adventures,  but,  being  of  manuscripts,  the  tale  is  almost 
told,  save  to  say  that  the  hunting  of  manuscripts  for  pur- 
chase has  become  far  more  difficult  than  it  was  ten  or  twenty 
years  ago,  and  the  manuscripts  in  general  much  more  expen- 
sive. For  that  matter  the  one  manuscript  which  I  did  get 
for  myself  had  risen  in  one  year  from  18  to  25  pounds, 
and  no  one  knows  what  its  price  would  have  been  by  this 
time.  Per  contra,  it  is  a  matter  of  really  high  interest  to  the 
scholar  to  know  that  the  use  of  this  manuscript  for  scholarly 
purposes  was  freely  offered  by  Mr.  Quaritch  for  as  long 
time  as  it  should  be  needed,  without  money  and  without 
price,  and  this  is  his  custom  towards  scholars. 

It  seems  to  contradict  what  was  just  said  about  cost  of 
mss.  to  say  that  the  20  specimen  sheets  of  manuscript,  run- 
ning from  the  ninth  to  the  fourteenth  century,  together  with 
the  sealed  documents,  cost  only  about  25  cents  apiece,  but, 
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on  the  other  hand,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  did  not  find  a  single 
codex  cheap  enough  to  purchase  for  the  Library,  and  this 
probably  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  failed.  I  have  some- 
times gotten  as  many  as  a  dozen  or  fifteen  excellently  writ- 
ten manuscripts,  without  illustration,  for  an  average  of  $6.00 
or  $8.00  a  volume.  The  nearest  that  I  came  to  it  this 
time  was  a  small  theological  volume,  which  I  did  not  buy 
for  $10.00.  This  reminds  me  that  the  best  bargain  that  I 
recall  in  manuscript  hunting  was  made  by  one  of  the  wealth- 
iest men  that  I  knew,  who  purchased,  from  rather  an  odd 
source,  a  well-illuminated  quarto  missal  for  $10.00  and 
presented  it  to  the  Princeton  University  Library. 

In  the  third  matter  of  research  work  on  manuscripts  we 
found  this  trip  quite  as  successful  as  usual  and  typical  (and 
it  is  only  as  experiences  of  this  sort  are  typical  and  sug- 
gestive for  others  that  one  is  justified  in  rehearsing  them). 
Our  two  chief  lines  of  manuscript  research  were  a  text  of 
the  "Clementine  Recognitions,"  on  which  I  have  been  at 
work  for  many  years,  and  a  biography  of  Jacobus  de  Vara- 
gine,  author  of  the  well-known  Golden  Legend  and  of  sun- 
dry other  works  not  so  well  known. 

There  was  some  material  found  in  bibliographical  side 
lines,  but  it  was  in  the  straight  lines  of  Codices  for  textual 
purposes,  together  with  new  Codices  and  archival  docu- 
ments for  direct  historical  purposes,  that  the  results  were 
most  suggestive. 

In  the  matter  of  the  text  of  the  "Recognitions"  the  results 
were  negative.  Save  for  the  one  manuscript  purchased 
from  Quaritch,  no  new  manuscripts  were  found  and  few 
of  those  seen  before  were  re-examined.  A  strong  line  of 
Spanish  libraries  was,  however,  searched,  and  we  had  the 
negative  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  they  contained  nothing 
more,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  had  the  positive  satis- 
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faction  of  feeling  that  only  the  Scandinavian  countries  and 
Russia  remained  to  be  explored,  and  only  two  known  manu- 
scripts, one  at  Copenhagen  and  one  at  Cracow,  both  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  remained  to  be  examined. 

As  for  Varagine,  we  turned  up  manuscripts  of  the  Golden 
Legend  and  the  Sermons  all  the  way  down  from  Holland 
through  the  Rhine  country,  North  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  South  of  France  and  Spain,  and  have  seen  in  all 
perhaps  five  or  six  hundred  mss.  of  these  works. 

We  examined  at  Braunschweig  a  manuscript  of  the  Came 
of  Chess,  which  was  catalogued  as  by  Varagine  and  proved 
on  examination  to  be  really  ascribed  to  him  in  the  manu- 
script. But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manuscript  of  this  work, 
ascribed  to  him  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the 
Dukes  of  Este,  we  found,  on  examination  at  Modena,  to 
be  indeed  ascribed  to  him  in  the  manuscript,  but  in  a  later 
hand  over  erasure.  Nevertheless  these  and  other  manu- 
scripts confirmed  the  impression  which  internal  evidences 
suggest  that  the  Jacobus  of  Cesolis  or  Casalis  is  far  more 
likely  to  have  been  Varagine  himself  than  to  have  been  the 
French  monk  that  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been. 

But  whether  this  work  (better  known  any  way  under 
the  name  of  Caxton  than  of  any  author)  proves  to  be  the 
work  of  Varagine  or  not,  we  satisfied  ourselves  that  three 
other  works,  which  we  had  previously  marked  for  exami- 
nation, were  written  by  Varagine  and  are  the  same  works 
as  those  whose  existence  had  previously  been  doubted  be- 
cause no  manuscript  of  them,  and  still  less  any  printed  edi- 
tion, was  known.  One  of  these  (of  which  we  found  two 
manuscripts  which  Mrs.  Richardson  transcribed  in  full), 
being  Italian,  is  one  of  the  earliest  monuments  of  the  Italian 
language,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find,  has 
not  been  published.     This  linguistic  aspect  is  immaterial  to 
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our  direct  purpose,  but  if  it  should  prove  in  fact  to  be  un- 
published, it  becomes  an  interesting  by-product.  We  found 
also  works,  in  the  Brera  at  Milan  and  in  the  University 
Library  at  Toulouse,  which  may  prove  new  works  or  new 
editions  of  Varagine,  though  these  are  more  doubtful,  and 
we  found,  at  the  Escorial,  a  Spanish  version  of  the  Golden 
Legend  not  hitherto  examined. 

In  the  matter  of  the  direct  historical  evidence  for  Vara- 
gine's  life  we  had  the  pleasure  of  adding  Borselli's  "His- 
tory of  the  Dominican  Order,"  used  by  earlier  writers  but 
long  lost  to  general  use,  to  the  keen  regret  of  historians  of 
the  Order.  This  we  found  in  the  University  Library  at 
Bologna,  by  virtue  of  the  courtesy  of  the  librarian  in  doing 
some  special  searching  for  us,  and  it  has  proved  the  most 
interesting  thing  turned  up  by  us  in  this  connection,  since  the 
original  of  a  certain  Bull  bearing  upon  Varagine's  life  was 
found  in  the  archives  of  Venice,  and  the  archivist  at  Genoa 
turned  up  for  us  a  fragment  of  the  Genoese  records,  lost  at 
the  time  when  these  were  printed,  and  containing  several 
documents  signed  by  Varagine,  including  his  will. 

The  matter  of  this  Borselli  is  typical  in  so  many  points 
that  it  is  worth  telling  in  detail  to  serve  as  text  to  point  the 
moral  and  adorn  the  tale  of  this  paper. 

To  begin  with,  the  manuscript,  which  was  brought  on  a 
request  for  any  historical  matter  bearing  on  the  Dominican 
order  in  Bologna,  had  the  leading  mention  of  Borselli's 
name  erased  and  a  very  differently  spelled  word  in  its  place, 
although  on  reading  farther  one  found  the  name  passim  in 
its  right  form.  This,  perhaps,  accounted  for  the  loss  of  the 
manuscript.  Again,  it  proved  that  the  manuscripts  of  Bo- 
logna have  been  fully  catalogued  and  are  only  waiting  to 
have  the  Government  take  up  again  its  interrupted  work 
of  publishing  such  catalogues.    This  fact  came  out  in  a  note 
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from  the  librarian  to  an  Italian  library  journal,  which  I 
saw  only  a  few  days  after  we  had  been  at  Bologna.  If 
this  catalogue  had  been  published  earlier  the  work  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  rediscovered  long  ago,  and  the  fact 
suggests  what  would  happen  in  thousands  of  cases  if  only 
even  the  most  cursory  catalogues  of  all  collections  could  be 
published. 

Again  finding  that  this  manuscript  was  worth  examining 
and  that  its  several  hundred  pages  of  closely  written  abbre- 
viated fifteenth  century  cursive  would  take  some  time  to 
review,  by  courtesy  of  the  Italian  Government  and  the 
libraries  of  Bologna  and  Florence,  I  had  the  manuscript  sent 
to  the  National  Library  at  Florence  and  there  picked  out 
at  leisure  the  piquant  bits  that  served  our  purpose — an  exam- 
ple of  the  fact  and  advantages  of  the  foreign  system  of 
inter-library  loaning. 

At  Rome,  working  in  the  unsurpassed  reference  library 
of  the  Vatican,  my  eye  caught  a  notice,  in  the  periodical 
which  is  the  organ  of  the  Dominican  body,  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  that  Borselli's  history 
had  been  lost,  but  that  happily  a  copy  had  long  ago  been 
made  of  this  for  the  archives  of  the  order  in  Rome  and 
would  later  be  published.  The  existence  of  this  copy 
accounted  for  certain  quotations  that  I  had  seen  in  recent 
writers,  but  as  these  writers  had  missed  the  most  salient 
points  I  could  not  believe  that  their  quotations  referred  to 
the  original  work.  On  going  to  the  Master  General's  head- 
quarters in  Rome,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  there  the 
Rev.  Father  Mortier,  the  historian  of  the  Order,  who  was 
spending  the  winter  in  Rome  writing  another  volume  of  his 
history.  We  looked  over  the  archives  together  and  found 
sure  enough  that  the  document  there  consisted  of  a  few 
leaves  only  of  the  barest  memorandum  notes  from  Borselli 
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sent  by  some  one  at  Bologna  a  century  or  two  before.  As 
it  happens,  it  would  have  saved  several  good  writers  an 
immense  amount  of  pains  and  several  mistakes  if  it  had  been 
known  earlier — that  is  to  say,  if  the  catalogue  of  the  Bo- 
logna manuscripts  had  been  published  sooner.  If  it  had 
been  known,  it  would,  e.  g.,  have  thrown  some  light  on  one 
of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Dominican  order — the  dismission  of  Munio  de  Zamorra. 
In  this  historical  quarrel  Varagine  has  always  been  repre- 
sented as  the  friend  and  supporter  of  Munio,  but  Borselli 
gives  extracts  from  a  lost  chronicle  showing  in  the  first  place 
that,  when  it  came  to  signing  a  certain  famous  appeal  to 
the  Pope  in  Munio's  behalf,  which  every  one  else  present 
had  signed  and  sealed,  Varagine  had,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  mislaid  his  seal.  This,  on  the  face  of  it,  is  suspicious, 
and  we  are  somewhat  prepared  when  the  chronicler  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  brethren  who  were  up  in  arms  in  behalf 
of  Munio  wished  (in  as  near  a  translation  of  the  Latin  words 
as  I  can  think  of)  to  "chuck  Varagine  in  a  well  as  being 
the  prime  author  of  the  whole  trouble." 

The  net  moral  from  all  this  our  hunting  of  manuscripts 
is  this:  The  great  need  in  manuscript  work  is  some  kind 
of  a  finding  list  of  manuscripts.  This  applies  both  to 
archival  documents  and  to  codices.  The  calendaring  of 
the  former  is  in  fact  proceeding  very  rapidly,  and  by  nature 
of  its  relation  to  government  is  likely  to  get  much  encourage- 
ment, although  the  task  of  final  completion  in  this  matter 
is  so  gigantic  as  almost  to  stagger  hope.  The  task  as  to 
codices  is  a  much  simpler  one;  it  would  be  a  great  but  by 
no  means  superlative  task  to  make  a  complete  finding  list 
of  all  extant  manuscripts  in  volume  form  up  to  the  year 
1 500,  at  least  in  European  languages,  and  it  will  most  likely 
be  done  before  many  years.     If  done,  it  may  be  expected 
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from  our  experience  that  thousands  of  lost  works  will  be 
automatically  discovered  or  rediscovered,  centuries  of  the 
time  of  historical  scholars  and  textual  critics  saved,  myriads 
of  historical  mistakes  spared,  other  myriads  of  futile  books 
prevented,  and  in  general  a  final  saving  made  to  human 
civilization  of  thousands  of  times  the  cost  of  the  work.  It 
is  not,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  question  of  manuscript  fac- 
similes or  even  of  the  calendaring  of  documents  which  is 
the  most  vital  problem  in  the  manuscript  hunting  of  today, 
but  this  finding  list  of  codices. 


THE  CO-OPERATIVELY  PRINTED  CATALOG 

By  H.  W.  Wilson 

THE  problem  of  the  catalog  grows  steadily  more  im- 
portant and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult  as  the 
work  of  libraries  becomes  increasingly  practical,  the  de- 
mands more  specific,  and  the  public  more  dependent  on 
the  library  for  help  in  every  undertaking,  whether  it  be 
study,  business  or  diversion. 

When  the  library  building  has  been  completed,  the  books 
selected,  and  the  staff  is  ready  for  service,  then  it  is  that  the 
catalog  must  be  depended  upon  to  bring  the  right  book  to 
the  right  person;  to  close  the  circuit,  as  it  were,  else  the 
expensive  apparatus  will  fail  to  produce  its  potential  power 
and  light.  The  library  building,  however  complete  its 
equipment  and  however  competent  the  staff,  will  be  an 
unproductive  investment  unless  a  serviceable  catalog  unlocks 
its  treasures.  Without  the  catalog  the  library  is,  as  Dr. 
Holmes  says,  "a  ship  without  a  rudder."  A  good  catalog, 
and  especially  a  printed  one,  serves  to  bring  more  people  to 
the  library,  to  increase  the  number  who  use  it  and  to  make 
it  more  helpful  to  each  user.  In  short,  a  catalog  means  both 
more  patrons  and  better  service. 

We  can  judge  best  of  the  catalog  needs  of  the  future  if 
we  consider  briefly  how  the  progress  in  library  work  for 
the  past  few  decades  has  altered  and  increased  the  demands 
made  upon  a  catalog,  and  has  accordingly  changed  the 
methods  of  cataloging.  When  the  library  was  only  a  lit- 
erary museum,  collecting  and  hoarding  literary  treasures,  its 
catalog  was  required  to  be  only  an  inventory,  with  the  items 
arranged  under  the  names  of  authors.     As  late  as  1852, 
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when  Dr.  Jewett  brought  forward  his  plans  for  co-operative 
catalogs,  it  was  proposed  to  make  only  an  author  catalog, 
although  a  hope  was  expressed  that  at  some  time  a  title 
and  subject  index  might  be  added.  The  evolution  in  library 
science  has  progressed  until  a  library  is,  as  Mr.  Dewey 
puts  it,  a  fountain  and  not  a  reservoir.  The  demands  on 
the  library  catalog,  therefore,  have  of  necessity  been 
changed,  we  might  even  say  revolutionized.  Two  im- 
portant changes  are  that  a  catalog  must  now  have  subject 
entries,  and  that  new  accessions  must  be  included  as  fast  as 
they  are  received.  Indeed,  the  conception  of  the  function 
of  a  library  has  undergone  so  complete  a  revolution  and 
humanization  that  now  Mr.  Dana  argues  for  immediately 
discarding  every  book  that  does  not  actually  "earn  its  board 
and  keep."  The  catalog  therefore  will  need  to  contract 
and  expand,  from  day  to  day,  to  take  on  an  adaptive 
mutability. 

Many  difficulties  made  tedious  the  compiling  of  the  old- 
fashioned  printed  catalog.  Each  installment  of  a  few  pages 
had  to  be  printed  in  order  to  release  the  type  for  use  in  the 
next  installment.  By  the  time  it  was  finished  it  was 
too  far  behind  the  accession  of  the  library  to  be  of  practical 
use.  On  account  of  the  great  cost  and  tedious  delays,  un- 
avoidable when  each  library  prints  its  own  catalog,  Dr. 
Jewett,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  brought  forward  his 
plan  for  a  central  bureau  to  do  the  work  of  printing  co- 
operatively. A  description  of  the  plan  and  rules  for  cata- 
loging were  issued.  According  to  this  plan  the  first  library 
to  begin  would  catalog  all  its  books  and  each  succeeding 
library  would  in  turn  supplement  this  list  with  those  of  its 
own  books  not  before  included.  A  stereotype  was  to  be 
made  for  each  title  and  each  library  would  use  so  far  as 
possible  the  stereotypes  on  hand  at  the  central  bureau.  Com- 
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missions  were  appointed  to  consider  the  plans  and  the  re- 
ports were  very  favorable;  a  difficult  problem  seemed  to 
have  been  solved. 

In  1876  an  editorial  in  the  Library  Journal  comments 
as  follows: 

"About  once  in  so  long  articles  appear  in  different  coun- 
tries rehearsing  the  follies  of  the  present  system  of  doing 
the  same  thing  over  again  a  thousand  times  as  we  librarians 
do  in  cataloging  books  that  reach  so  many  libraries." 

In  the  Library  Journal  in  1895  a  writer  laments: 

"There  is  nothing  more  wasteful  in  the  whole  range  of 
duplication  than  incomplete  and  inadequate  indexing." 

Even  so  late  as  1905,  Mr.  L.  Stanley  Jast  says  of  co- 
operative cataloging: 

"The  subject  is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one.  It  has 
been  written  about  and  discussed  at  annual  meetings  of  the 
Library  Association,  but  only  in  a  half-hearted  and  aca- 
demic fashion.  But  if  the  librarian  is  to  do  and  do  well 
even  a  part  of  the  things  which  various  people  at  the  dawn 
of  the  twentieth  century  are  telling  him  he  should  do,  it 
behooves  him  to  look  about  and  ask  himself  not  so  much 
what  work  he  can  retain  but  what  he  can  rid  himself  of,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  most  powerful  engine  in  the  affairs 
of  this  modern  world,  co-operation." 

An  editorial  in  the  Library  Journal  in  1882,*  thirty  years 
after  Mr.  Jewett  formulated  his  co-operative  plan,  explains 
in  the  following  words  why  the  plan  was  not  carried  out: 

"Yet  the  idea  is  so  simple,  the  gain  so  obvious,  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  present  practice  so  undeniable,  that  one  won- 
ders that  the  idea  did  not,  when  first  suggested,  spread  like 
an  epidemic.  Unfortunately,  an  epidemic  of  good  sense  is 
rare.     If  any  attempts  ever  have  been  made  to  negotiate  a 

*Librar\>  Journal,  June,  1882,  Vol.  XII,  p.  104. 
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league  of  this  sort,  they  have  not  come  to  our  knowledge. 
The  fact  is  that,  as  attractive  as  the  theory  is,  the  execution 
bristles  with  difficulties. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  libraries  that  want  to  print  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  less  easy  still  to  find  those  that  are  will- 
ing to  print  in  the  same  style ;  and  there  is  apt  to  be  a  vague 
fear  lest  some  of  the  co-operative  libraries  may  get  the  best 
of  the  bargain.  Moreover,  after  the  financial  equality  is 
made  perfectly  plain,  after  the  jealousy  of  the  librarian  is 
allayed,  after  the  reluctance  of  the  library  committee  is 
overcome,  it  is  still  necessary  to  get  an  appropriation  from 
the  towns.  That  cannot  always  be  done  the  first  year  that 
application  is  made.  Suppose  two  towns  get  their  appro- 
priation and  the  third  does  not,  what  becomes  of  the  co- 
operation? Nevertheless  the  thing  may  be  done.  It  is  only 
necessary  that  three  or  four  wide-awake  librarians  having 
somewhat  the  same  stock  should  be  brought  into  communi- 
cation by  some  man  of  enthusiasm.  .  .  .  When  the 
experiment  has  once  been  tried  and  has  succeeded  we  have 
no  fear  that  imitation  will  be  lacking." 

Two  things  have  hindered  the  progress  of  co-operative 
undertakings;  cataloging  work  divided  among  many  work- 
ers cannot  be  efficiently  done,  and  business  undertaken  by  a 
large  number  of  loosely  organized  co-operators  lacks  the  first 
essential — initiative. 

A  New  Plan — Method  of  Operation 
The  operation  of  this  plan  contemplates  a  "headquarters 
catalog,"  which  differs  from  the  familiar  card  catalog  only 
in  the  fact  that  it  preserves  its  information  on  linotype  slugs 
instead  of  on  paper  cards.  One  who  is  accustomed  to  the 
type  catalog  can  use  it  with  greater  facility  than  a  card 
catalog  and  can  insert  and  withdraw  entries  perhaps  more 
rapidly  than  is  possible  with  a  catalog  of  cards.    While  the 
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type  catalog  has  all  the  flexibility  and  ease  of  manipulation 
that  cards  have,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  at  any  time 
duplicate  copies  may  be  made  at  a  small  fraction  of  the 
expense  of  duplicating  a  card  catalog;  and  when  printed, 
bound  and  delivered  the  library  receiving  it  has  no  expense 
for  cabinets  or  for  filing;  much  valuable  space  is  saved; 
every  member  of  the  staff  and  every  patron  of  the  library 
may  have  a  catalog  of  his  own,  which  he  may  use  at  his 
pleasure  and  without  moving  from  his  desk  or  table. 

This  type  catalog  must,  of  course,  be  comprehensive 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  but  the  largest  libraries. 
It  should  include  all  of  the  A.  L.  A.  8,000  best  books, 
those  listed  in  the  A.  L.  A.  Book  List,  and  all  favorably 
noticed  in  the  Bool?  Review  Digest.  Every  entry  should 
give  the  Dewey  decimal  classification  number  and  the  Cut- 
ter author  number,  since  these  are  in  common  use.  If  the 
cataloging  is  done  by  an  expert  and  with  the  unusual  care 
which  a  work  of  so  exceptional  importance  would  deserve, 
each  librarian  might  safely  number  and  arrange  his  books 
according  to  the  numbers  in  the  printed  catalog.  Analytical 
entries  and  cross  references  should  of  course  be  included. 

Proof  sheets  of  the  complete  catalog  would  be  sent  to 
the  libraries,  which  they  might  use  as  a  basis  of  book  selec- 
tion, and  upon  which  they  might  indicate  the  titles  which 
they  desired  to  order  for  their  own  printed  library  catalog. 
When  one  of  these  checked  lists  had  been  returned  from 
a  library  to  headquarters,  the  corresponding  entries  in  the 
type  catalog  would  be  withdrawn,  made  up  into  pages  and 
printed,  and  then  returned  to  their  proper  places  in  the 
"headquarters  catalog."  When  one  catalog  had  been 
printed  to  the  letter  S  another  might  at  the  same  time  be 
printing  in  the  middle  of  the  alphabet.  In  fact  several 
catalogs  for  several  different  libraries  might  at  the  same 
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time  be  in  process  of  reprinting  without  hindering  one  an- 
other. This  work  could  be  carried  on  at  the  rate  of  100 
pages  a  day,  and,  doubtless,  if  necessary,  this  rate  could  be 
doubled  so  that  even  a  large  library  might  be  furnished  a 
complete  catalog  not  ten  days  out  of  date.  It  is  possible 
indeed  that  the  catalog  may  be  "ahead  of  time,"  for  if  a 
record  of  books  ordered  but  not  received  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  library  for  printing,  the  catalog  might  easily 
be  a  few  days  in  advance  of  the  library's  accessions. 

A  supplement  to  this  catalog  might  be  printed  and  cumu- 
lated in  any  manner  which  a  particular  library  might  desire. 
It  is  quite  feasible  to  print  weekly  cumulated  supplements, 
cataloging  the  accessions  of  the  month  up-to-date;  monthly 
cumulated  supplements,  cataloging  the  accessions  of  the 
year  up-to-date;  and  annual  supplements,  cumulated  until 
a  new  edition  of  the  complete  catalog  is  required.  In  many 
libraries  monthly  or  even  quarterly  cumulations  would  be 
sufficient.  It  would  not  be  necessary  in  small  libraries  to 
print  catalogs  at  definite  periods,  but  better  always  to  pub- 
lish a  new  cumulated  supplement  whenever  ordering  a  con- 
siderable number  of  new  books.  The  printed  catalog 
would  be  supplemented,  as  is  the  card  catalog,  by  the  usual 
methods  of  advertising  recent  accessions,  such  as  lists  posted 
on  bulletin  boards  and  a  few  shelves  of  the  latest  books 
open  to  the  public. 

Objections  to  the  Plan 

Many,  no  doubt,  have  very  pronounced  fears  in  regard 
to  the  practicability  of  this  plan.  First  arises  the  question 
of  cost.  The  expense  would  depend  upon  the  space  re- 
quired for  the  form  of  entry  adopted;  full  titles  with  anno- 
tations would  be  more  expensive  than  short  titles  that  serve 
for  finding  lists.    Since  cost  would  be  in  proportion  to  space, 
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it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  have  entries  as  short  as 
possible  but  containing  the  essential  information,  and  such 
brief  annotations  as  are  worth  the  space.  This  catalog 
printed  monthly,  cumulated  quarterly  and  annually,  and 
with  annuals  cumulated  every  two  or  three  years,  would, 
it  is  estimated,  cost,  during  a  five-year  period,  about 
the  same  as  a  card  catalog — from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  a  book.  An  entire  new  catalog  should  be  printed  every 
three  or  five  years.  While  it  is  impossible  to  make  exact 
comparison  with  present  methods  as  to  cost,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  printed  catalog,  supplemented  and  reprinted 
in  a  manner  to  make  it  entirely  acceptable,  can  be  published 
at  an  expense  not  to  exceed  that  of  the  card  catalog.  In 
considering  the  cost  of  the  home-made  catalog  a  part  of  the 
general  expenses  for  rent,  heat,  light,  stationery,  typewriters, 
etc.,  should  be  included. 

It  will  be  objected  also  that  prompt  up-to-date  service 
cannot  be  given  by  a  printed  catalog.  The  answer  to  this 
objection  is  that  prompt  service  has  already  been  accom- 
plished in  a  trade  catalog  published  on  the  dictionary  plan, 
cumulated  monthly,  including  about  12,000  books  a  year, 
and  offering  far  greater  difficulties  in  the  compilation  than 
library  catalogs  could  possibly  present.  In  the  monthly 
number  of  this  trade  catalog  there  are  few  books  of  impor- 
tance omitted  which  are  a  week  off  the  press,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  the  few  is  due  solely  to  the  fact  that  solicited  infor- 
mation was  not  forthcoming.  A  considerable  amount  of 
material  is  added  to  this  catalog  while  it  is  going  through 
the  press,  and  yet  it  is  printed  at  the  rate  of  64  pages  a  day. 
The  evening  newspaper  brings  us  the  news  of  the  whole 
world  complete  to  the  time  of  printing.  Why  should  not 
the  latest  book  news  be  furnished  as  promptly  as  the  news 
of  scandals  and  murders? 
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The  demands  made  upon  the  cataloging  bureau  should 
not,  of  course,  be  unreasonable.  By  checking  over  the 
March  bulletins  of  six  progressive  libraries,  it  was  found 
that  58  per  cent,  of  the  accessions  were  1907  books,  37  per 
cent,  were  previous  to  1907,  and  5  per  cent,  were  1908 
books.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  libraries  on  the  whole 
are  deliberate  about  selecting  new  books.  If  a  wait  of  a 
year  in  buying  a  book  is  not  serious,  why  should  a  compara- 
tively brief  delay  in  cataloging  be  altogether  unendurable? 
Should  not  the  good  and  necessary  books  be  discovered 
earlier?  Is  it  not  time  to  put  some  emphasis  on  prompt 
selection  in  order  that  a  book  may  be  sent  upon  its  mission 
before  it  is  out  of  date? 

Another  objection  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  principal 
catalog  will  have  from  one  to  three  supplements  which 
the  public  will  have  difficulty  in  learning  to  use.  Perhaps 
this  can  be  demonstrated  only  by  actual  test.  There  has 
never  perhaps  been  an  opportunity  to  use  such  a  system  as 
is  here  outlined,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  has  in  the  past 
avoided  printed  catalogs,  which  were  too  often  merely  frag- 
ments or  the  exponents  of  some  scholarly  but  complicated 
classification  scheme,  is  not  a  proof  that  a  catalog,  complete 
and  up-to-date  and  simple,  will  not  be  enjoyed  by  the  pub- 
lic even  if  in  three  or  four  alphabets.  It  is  also  some  com- 
pensating advantage  that  the  books  of  the  year,  being  in  a 
separate  alphabet,  may  be  more  easily  found  by  one  who 
is  looking  for  the  latest  publications.  If  on  each  table  is  a 
full  set  of  catalogs  properly  labeled,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  any  one  intelligent  enough  to  use  a  library  at  all 
could  fail  to  find  what  he  wants.  To  any  one  consulting 
a  catalog  for  the  first  time  the  printed  catalog  would  surely 
be  the  more  easily  understood  and  used.  A  great  advantage 
is  that  every  member  of  the  staff,  every  member  of  the 
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board,  the  librarian  of  every  branch  and  delivery  station, 
every  teacher  and  every  person  having  use  for  it  may  have 
a  catalog  of  the  library  and  may  use  the  library  without 
having,  like  Mohammed,  to  go  to  the  mountain. 

An  objection  often  made  to  co-operative  work  is  so  well 
answered  in  "Neti>  York  Libraries"  that  I  quote  from  it: 

"In  a  paper  presented  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
English  Library  Association  and  recently  printed  in  the 
Library  Association  Record,  much  concern  is  expressed  by 
the  writer  lest  'the  development  of  co-operative  cataloging, 
the  adoption  of  common  schemes  of  mechanical  methods, 
the  use  of  special  guides  to  book  selection  and  a  uniform 
scheme  of  classification  .  .  .  may  conduce  to  the  sup- 
pression of  the  individuality  and  personality  of  the  librarian.' 
If  present  tendencies  are  to  continue,  he  sees  a  time  in  the 
not  distant  future  when  everything  in  the  library  will  be 
run  by  machinery,  and  the  librarian  will  become  merely  an 
unimportant  part  of  the  machinery.  Such  'a  bibliothecal 
Utopia'  presents  to  his  mind  a  dreary  and  barren  prospect, 
and  all  movements  toward  it  are  to  him  a  sign  not  of  prog- 
ress but  of  decay.  The  objection  thus  voiced  is  not  a  new 
one.  It  is  one  that  the  advocates  of  co-operative  schemes 
and  uniform  methods  have  had  to  meet  from  the  beginning 
of  the  modern  library  movement,  and  to  it  they  make  the 
one  uniform  and  uncompromising  answer  that  improved 
machinery  and  co-operative  efforts  mean,  not  the  suppression 
of  the  librarian,  but  his  liberation  from  the  dull  routine  of 
mechanical  duties  and  the  setting  him  free  to  do  his  true 
work.  Every  aid  in  cataloging,  classifying,  book  selecting, 
and  planning  of  buildings  that  is  supplied  by  co-operative 
efforts  means  just  so  much  time  and  energy  saved  to  the 
librarian  for  realizing  his  individuality  or  personality,  and 
it  is  in  fact  because  of  this,  rather  than  because  of  the  pecu- 
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liar  excellence  of  machine  methods,  that  the  modern  library 
movement  has  won  its  great  success." 

After  all,  is  the  library  catalog,  that  is  paid  for  and 
used  by  the  public,  the  proper  place  in  which  to  "express 
individuality  and  personality,"  terms  which  too  frequently 
signify  nothing  more  than  personal  bias?  Each  housewife 
may  be  justified  in  wanting  to  express  her  individuality  in 
the  plans  for  her  own  home,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
public  library  should  have  anybody's  individuality  expressed 
in  the  selection  and  cataloging  of  its  books;  better  to  have 
a  standard  selection  and  standard  administration. 

Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  at  the  Magnolia  Conference  in 
1902,  spoke  as  follows  on  the  subject  (Library  Journal, 
C.,1902,  p.  4): 

"It  is  probable  that  the  co-operative  cataloging  now  under 
way  would  be  much  facilitated,  and  a  considerable  saving 
to  individual  libraries  effected,  if  one  small  committee  of 
experts  selected  all  the  books  to  be  purchased  for  each 
and  every  library.  These  books  could  then  be  cataloged, 
with  annotation  on  the  most  elaborate  plan,  classed,  marked 
and  delivered  to  the  several  libraries,  when,  of  course,  they 
would  go  on  open  shelves  and  be  advertised  by  co-operative 
short  lists.  The  libraries  could  discharge  most  of  their 
catalogers  and  experts.  One-half  the  money  now  used  for 
salaries  could  be  devoted  to  buying  books." 

Experience  shows,  however,  that  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved methods  in  any  enterprise  does  not  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  workers  required,  but  rather  so  increases  the  volume 
of  business  that  a  larger  staff  is  needed. 

The  Card  Catalog — Its  Difficulties 

There  is  a  growing  realization  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
card  catalog.     The  prediction  of  Dr.  Garnett  that  "card 
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catalogs,  though  very  suitable  for  small  libraries,  must  ulti- 
mately break  down  of  their  own  weight  in  large  collections" 
is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  an  increasing  number  of 
librarians. 

One  serious  disadvantage  of  the  card  catalog  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  changes.  A  catalog  to  be  kept  up  to  date 
requires  something  more  than  mere  additions.  As  a  library 
increases  in  size  many  subjects  in  the  catalog  will  require 
subdivision;  as  one  particular  phase  of  a  subject  comes  to 
be  of  especial  interest,  the  entries  relating  to  it  will  need  to 
be  withdrawn  and  given  another  place  in  the  alphabet  under 
a  new  heading;  the  subject  headings  themselves  will  change 
meaning  or  become  obsolete  and  will  have  to  be  replaced 
by  new  ones,  as  each  new  edition  of  the  A.  L.  A.  List  of 
Subject  Headings  testifies.  The  waste  of  time  in  making 
these  changes  in  many  catalogs  instead  of  one — that  is,  the 
type  catalog — needs  no  comment;  but  that  waste,  however, 
does  not  by  any  means  comprise  all  the  extravagance. 
To  change  a  long  list  of  cards  from  the  out-of-date  head- 
ing, "Political  Economy,"  to  the  newer  term,  "Economics," 
will  require  that  the  new  heading  be  written  on  each  of 
these  cards  and  the  old  headings  crossed  out,  thus  marring 
the  cards  and  causing  a  possible  confusion.  In  the  type 
catalog  a  single  linotype  line  is  substituted  for  an  old  one, 
a  block  of  metal  is  transferred  and  the  change  is  made 
without  disturbing  any  one. 

A  Practical  Beginning 

Remembering  the  maxim,  "divide  and  conquer,"  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company  has  decided  to  make  a  thorough 
test  of  this  co-operative  plan  for  catalog  making.  A  cata- 
log for  the  children's  department  and  a  fiction  list  are  to 
be  used  for  demonstration,  and  both  of  these  are  now  in 
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preparation.  The  first  step  in  this  experiment  was  to  secure 
two  copies  each  of  the  best  selected  lists  available  and  a 
few  good  library  catalogs;  these  were  cut  up  and  pasted  on 
cards,  so  that  all  clippings  referring  to  the  same  book  would 
appear  on  one  card.  The  cards  show  at  a  glance  what 
recommendations  a  book  may  have,  in  which  catalogs  it 
appears,  and  the  classification  given  to  it.  The  cataloger 
has  the  advantage  of  advice,  as  it  were,  from  a  number  of 
authorities,  and  the  result,  it  is  believed,  will  prove  to  be  a 
very  satisfactory  catalog.  Librarians  will  not,  however, 
be  without  a  voice  in  this  work.  Headings  may  be  changed 
and  improvements  made  in  the  "headquarters  catalog"  at 
any  time,  and  each  subsequent  catalog  printed  therefrom 
will  have  been  automatically  corrected  without  causing  in- 
convenience to  any  co-operating  library.  In  fact,  such 
changes  may  not  even  be  noticed,  since,  of  course,  a  cross 
reference  always  remains  to  tell  the  whereabouts  of  any 
departed  subject.  In  this  form  of  catalog  it  may  be  truly 
said,  "It  is  never  too  late  to  mend." 

The  Juvenile  Department  has  been  chosen  as  a  field  for 
demonstration  because  children's  libraries  approach  more 
nearly  a  uniform  standard.  Children  are  satisfied  with  the 
best  literature  of  all  time,  while  their  elders,  caught  by  the 
glare  of  yellow  advertising,  insist  on  reading  the  modern 
ephemeras.  Many  children's  departments  are  without  any 
form  of  catalog,  and  some  libraries  that  have  a  card  cata- 
log feel  the  need  of  a  printed  catalog  to  facilitate  their 
work  with  schools. 

The  same  plan  is  to  be  carried  out  in  an  annotated  cata- 
log of  about  2,500  selected  books  of  fiction.  The  selected 
list  of  fiction  seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor  over  the  old  com- 
plete list  that  includes  many  books  that  have  fortunately 
died  during  the  last   generation,   and  which   Mr.   Dana 
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would  have  long  since  buried.  This  "headquarters  cata- 
log" of  selected  fiction  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  further 
selection  by  any  library  that  wishes  a  printed  list  either  of 
all  its  fiction  or  of  those  books  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
librarian,  may  be  circulated  for  the  greatest  public  good.  In 
short,  this  catalog  is  designed  to  further  the  reading  of  good 
books  and  to  discourage  the  active  circulation  of  the  poor 
ones. 

If  it  is  possible  to  make  these  two  catalogs  successful, 
then  the  plan  will  be  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
small  library  and  later,  if  support  warrants,  the  larger  libra- 
ries will  also  be  provided  for. 

When  the  A.  L.  A.  Catalog  of  8,000  best  books  was 
published,  it  was  hoped  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  list  of 
recommended  books,  it  might  have  value  in  small  libraries 
as  a  printed  catalog.  This  hope  has  not  been  realized 
because  it  was  issued  in  only  one  size  and  has  not  been 
supplemented.  If  a  new  library  had  been  able  to  pur- 
chase the  8,000  books  and  had  been  supplied  with  a  cumu- 
lated supplement  containing  the  accessions  of  the  library, 
it  would,  unquestionably,  have  been  well  provided  for. 
Such  a  provision  is  contemplated  in  the  plan  just  outlined. 

To  sum  up,  the  present  plan  offers  a  printed  catalog 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  place  of  the  card  catalog.  It 
offers  a  flexible  headquarters  catalog  in  type,  made  new 
and  down  to  date  every  day,  from  which  libraries  may  have 
their  own  catalogs  printed — catalogs  which  shall  contain, 
of  course,  only  the  books  in  their  own  collection.  The  cost 
of  100  copies  of  a  well  cumulated  series  is  to  be  about  the 
same  as  one  copy  on  the  present  card  catalog  basis.  These 
figures  are  based  on  an  experience  of  ten  years  in  printing 
cumulated  catalogs. 

The  whole  plan  will  seem  to  many  entirely  visionary. 
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But  what  achievement  in  the  way  of  real  progress  has  ever 
escaped  this  objection  when  first  presented  as  a  possibility? 
After  the  first  step  is  taken  in  a  new  enterprise,  many  a 
difficulty  is  circumvented  which  seemed  at  first  an  impos- 
sible obstacle.  Those  who  have  least  faith  in  the  under- 
taking when  it  is  begun  are  often  the  ones  who  aid  most 
in  furthering  its  completion;  those  who  object  most  strongly 
are  often  the  first  to  turn  about  and  answer  their  own  objec- 
tions, helping  to  carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  visionary  plan. 
"The  dream  of  yesterday  becomes  the  possibility  of  to- 
day and  the  realization  of  tomorrow." 


PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT  ON  COLLECT- 
ING INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO 
EARLY  SCANDINAVIAN-AMER- 
ICAN IMPRINTS 

By  J.  C.  M.  Hanson 

AS  a  member  of  Mr.  Winship's  committee  on  materials 
for  history  of  early  printing  in  America,  it  has  sug- 
gested itself  to  me  that  a  meeting  here  in  Minnesota  would 
present  opportunities  for  collecting  material  on  the  history 
of  early  Scandinavian-American  imprints  and  presses, 
which  might  not  offer  at  succeeding  meetings.  Acting  on 
this  suggestion,  I  ask  permission  to  present  a  brief  pre- 
liminary statement  on  the  subject,  with  outline  of  a  plan 
which  I  trust  the  Committee  or  the  Society  will  find  it  worth 
while  to  adopt  in  collecting  the  materials  which  will  be 
required,  if  the  history  of  printing  among  the  settlers  of 
Scandinavian  origin  throughout  the  Old  Northwest  is  to  be 
included  within  the  scope  of  its  investigations.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  subject  at  this  meet- 
ing, but  merely  to  indicate  in  the  briefest  possible  manner 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  researches  which  are  required. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  have  its  interest  to  note  that  the 
introduction  of  printing  among  settlers  of  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  had  many  points 
in  common  with  the  history  of  the  first  presses  among  their 
forerunners  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  in 
New  England  and  the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard. 

Mr.  Robert  F.  Roden,  in  the  introduction  to  his  "Cam- 
bridge press,  1638-1692,"  says:     "It  is  not  an  uninteresting 
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fact  that  religious  enthusiasm  was  the  principal  factor  in 
the  foundation  of  the  [Cambridge!  press,  as  it  was  in  the 
establishment  of  the  earliest  press  of  North  America,  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  where,  exactly  one  hundred  years  earlier, 
Juan  Pablos  printed  with  the  Spanish  types  of  Jacobo  Crom- 
berger  the  'Breve  y  mas  compendioso  Doctrina  christiana 
en  lengua  Mexicana  y  Castellana.'  " 

Isaiah  Thomas,  in  his  "History  of  printing  in  America," 
says:  "Among  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  were  not 
only  pious  but  educated  men.  .  .  .  As  soon  as  they 
had  made  those  provisions  that  were  necessary  for  their 
existence  in  this  land,  which  was  then  a  wilderness,  their 
next  objects  were  the  establishment  of  schools  and  a  print- 
ing press." 

Like  the  early  settlers  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  so  the  Mennonites,  Crefelders,  Salzburgers,  Mora- 
vians, Schwenckfelders  and  other  sects  which  settled  es- 
pecially in  the  South  and  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  were  imbued  with  a  desire  to  provide 
means  for  the  education  of  their  children  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  their  religious  faith.  The  establishment  of  schools 
and  churches  and  the  provision  for  some  means  of  printing 
school  and  devotional  books  went  hand  in  hand. 

The  history  of  the  early  Scandinavian  settlements  in  the 
Old  Northwest,  during  the  first  half  and  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  presents  in  this  respect  no  exception  to 
that  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  No  sooner 
had  the  emigrant  from  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
who  first  began  to  settle  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  from  1825  on,  secured  a  little  clearing  with 
a  log  hut  or  other  primitive  shelter  for  himself  and  family, 
than  the  next  question  to  occupy  his  mind  was,  how  to  pro- 
vide for  education  and  the  spiritual  welfare  of  himself  and 
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family.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  strict  religious 
education,  which  even  the  peasant  children  of  these  three 
countries  must  undergo  until  the  age  of  confirmation — the 
fifteenth  or  sixteenth  year  and  frequently  later — will  not 
wonder  at  the  importance  which  these  early  settlers  attached 
to  the  necessity  of  providing  religious  instruction  for  their 
children.  As  for  general  education,  our  census  shows  that 
only  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  emigrants  from  the  three 
countries  are  unable  to  read  and  write.  Their  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  providing  educational  facilities  for 
their  children  was,  therefore,  quite  natural.  Among  these 
means,  facilities  for  printing  soon  came  to  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  most  pressing.  Here  again  we  find  that  same 
intimate  relationship  between  the  church,  the  school  and 
the  press,  which  can  be  traced  throughout  the  early  history 
of  printing  in  America. 

As  previously  stated,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  take  up 
in  detail  the  history  of  printing  among  the  Scandinavian 
settlers  of  the  Northwest  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  States  of  Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  lies  the  chief  field  for  investi- 
gation. At  Decorah,  Iowa;  at  the  theological  seminaries 
located  in  or  near  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul ;  at  St.  Peters, 
Minnesota;  St.  Ansgar,  Iowa;  Rock  Island  and  Chicago, 
Illinois;  Madison,  Wisconsin,  and  at  other  centers  of  the 
educational  and  church  activities  of  the  Scandinavian  pio- 
neers and  their  descendants,  will  be  found  the  sources  of 
information  which  the  student  must  be  prepared  to  examine 
and  correlate. 

As  a  part  of  the  larger  question  of  history  of  printing  in 
America,  the  section  relating  to  the  early  Scandinavian- 
American  imprints  in  the  Northwest  may,  at  first  glance, 
seem  small  and  insignificant.     Nevertheless,  it  presents  a 
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volume  of  material  and  offers  opportunities  for  research  that 
can  not  well  be  mastered  by  one  person.  For  this  reason 
and  because  of  the  natural  sections  presented  by  the  three 
nationalities  involved,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  a 
division  of  the  field  of  research  into  (a)  Swedish- Ameri- 
can, (b)  Danish- American,  and  (c)  Norwegian- American. 
If  the  material  is  to  be  collected,  it  is  of  importance  that  it 
should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  possible.  Much  of  it  is 
likely  to  disappear.  The  paper  used  in  many  of  the  early 
publications  was  of  inferior  quality,  editions  were,  as  a  rule, 
small  and  the  means  of  preservation  inadequate.  Already 
much  has  disappeared  or  exists  only  in  out  of  the  way 
places  and  as  incomplete  or  mutilated  copies.  Efforts  should 
be  made  to  save  what  can  be  saved,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
record  those  which  have  bibliographical  or  typographical 
interest. 

It  so  happens  that  the  Society  has  among  its  membership 
representatives  of  the  three  groups  mentioned  above,  each 
of  whom  has  already  collected  material  relating  to  the  lit- 
erary activity  in  their  new  fatherland  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  Scandinavian  race  from  which  he  claims 
descent.  My  proposition  is  that  those  members  join  forces 
and  co-operate  in  preparing  a  report  to  be  presented  at  some 
future  meeting  of  the  Society,  which  shall  aim  to  give  at 
least  the  more  essential  data  likely  to  be  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  early  Scandinavian-American  imprints  and 
presses.  As  early  imprints,  I  should  here  class  all  books 
and  pamphlets,  in  any  of  the  three  languages,  printed  in 
America  prior  to  1870.* 

Of  the  three  members  referred  to,  Mr.  A.  G.  S.  Joseph- 

*The  bibliography  of  the  early  Swedish  settlements  along  the  Delaware  has  already 
been  treated  by  Prof.  Keene  and  may  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  report.  In 
certain  states  (the  Dakotas  and  to  some  extent  Minnesota)  a  date  later  than  1870  may 
have  to  be  selected. 
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son,  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  has  already  expressed  a 
willingness  to  take  charge  of  the  Swedish-American  section. 
He  will  be  materially  assisted  in  this  field  by  Bernhard 
Lundstedt's  "Bibliographical  survey  of  Swedish  newspapers 
and  periodicals  published  in  the  U.  S.,"  which  appeared 
in  1886  as  one  of  the  publications  of  the  Royal  Library 
at  Stockholm.  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention,  in  passing, 
that  the  Royal  Library  at  Stockholm  is,  so  far,  able  to  show 
rather  a  better  collection  of  Swedish-American  publications 
than  the  University  Library  at  Christiania  of  Norwegian- 
American  or  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagen  of  Danish- 
American  imprints.  This  may  be  accounted  for  to  some 
extent  by  the  better  equipment  of  the  first  mentioned  library. 
At  the  same  time  the  new  building  of  the  Royal  Library  at 
Copenhagen  and  the  new  structure  planned  for  the  Univer- 
sity Library  at  Christiania  should  place  these  institutions 
on  at  least  an  equal  footing  with  the  Swedish  Royal  Library 
as  far  as  space  and  accommodations  are  concerned,  thus 
enabling  all  three  institutions  to  collect  the  literary  products 
of  those  who  have  emigrated  from  the  respective  countries. 

As  for  the  Danish-American  section,  Mr.  A.  C.  Bay, 
also  of  the  John  Crerar  Library,  has  promised  his  co-opera- 
tion. He  has  already  collected  considerable  material  on 
the  literary  output  of  the  Danes  in  America  and  will,  ac- 
cordingly, be  in  a  position  to  contribute  valuable  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  earlier  publications  within  this  field. 

The  remaining  section,  covering  the  early  Norwegian- 
American  literature,  the  present  speaker  will  attempt  to 
record  as  far  as  his  opportunities  shall  permit. 

It  may  be  noted,  in  conclusion,  that  some  of  the  men 
who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  organization  of  churches  and 
schools  between  1850  and  1860  still  survive.  Their  remi- 
niscences of  early  days  have,  in  some  instances,  appeared  in 
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printed  form,  but  do  not,  as  a  rule,  touch  on  the  details 
which  interest  us  in  the  present  connection.  From  their 
private  libraries,  on  the  other  hand,  their  files  of  correspond- 
ence, and,  above  all,  from  their  own  personal  recollections, 
much  information  can  be  gleaned  which  is  sure  to  prove  of 
value  for  the  future  historian  who  attempts  to  sketch  the 
literary  activity  of  the  pioneer  days  of  the  Central  West. 
To  take  steps  for  preserving  or  recording  as  much  of  this 
information  as  possible  will  be  the  duties  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  whose  names  I  have  mentioned  as  perhaps  most 
likely  to  interest  themselves  in  the  investigations  to  which 
this  preliminary  statement  refers.  As  for  the  organization 
of  their  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  while  it 
may  be  of  little  importance  whether  they  act  as  a  sub- 
committee of  the  General  Committee  on  materials  for  his- 
tory of  printing,  as  an  independent  committee  of  the  Society, 
or  without  any  regular  organization,  it  may,  nevertheless, 
be  desirable  to  have  this  question  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Council.  I,  accordingly,  in  closing,  would  urge  that 
the  Council  of  the  Society,  at  such  time  as  may  be  con- 
venient, consider,  in  the  first  place,  whether  the  researches 
here  outlined  properly  come  within  the  field  of  the  Society's 
work,  and,  secondly,  whether  the  suggestions  embodied  in 
the  statement  on  the  division  of  the  field  of  investigation 
between  three  members  should  have  the  general  approval 
of  the  Society.  Finally,  if  it  should  seem  desirable  to 
appoint  a  committee,  it  would  be  in  place  to  decide  on  its 
organization  and  also  to  issue  such  instructions  as  the  Council 
might  consider  necessary  or  appropriate  for  its  guidance. 


LINCOLN     COLLECTIONS     AND     LINCOLN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 

By  Daniel  Fish 

THE  master  word  of  my  theme  is  LINCOLN.  Some  degree 
of  attention  is  assured  to  me  because  of  the  large  place 
which  the  subject  holds  in  the  affections  of  the  people.  How- 
ever absorbed  any  of  us  may  be  in  bookish  lore,  in  the 
science  of  literature,  in  the  making  of  books  or  in  their  classi- 
fication, analysis  and  description,  none  can  avoid  sharing 
in  the  universal  reverence  which  that  name  inspires.  Quite 
aside  from  his  memorable  Presidency,  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  capable  of  arousing  the  keenest  personal  interest.  The 
mystery  of  the  man  Shakespeare  is  scarcely  more  fascinating. 
How  the  latter  could  emerge  from  the  obscurity  of  a  provin- 
cial village,  illumine  the  literary  firmament  with  a  glory  which 
has  never  dimmed,  and  vanish  into  darkness  again,  leaving 
no  scrap  of  his  manuscript  save  a  few  nearly  illegible  and 
seemingly  illiterate  signatures,  is  a  perpetual  marvel.  No 
wonder  that  many  have  attributed  his  immortal  writings  to 
other  hands,  notwithstanding  no  other  has  been  found  at  all 
qualified  to  father  them.  If  we  knew  no  more  of  Lincoln 
than  is  known  of  Shakespeare,  if  we  had  only  the  printed 
record  of  such  of  his  words  as  were  intended  for  the  public 
ear,  he,  too,  would  be  an  unsolved  riddle. 

Of  course,  no  such  phenomenon  could  occur  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  age  of  steam  and  electricity,  wherein  even 
mediocrity  could  at  times  command  world-wide  attention. 
Yet  our  knowledge  of  Lincoln's  birth  and  boyhood  is 
extremely  meager.  All  beyond  the  little  which  seemed  to 
him  worth  reporting  is  singularly  vague.     Even  his  own 
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statement  touching  the  place  of  his  birth  is  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  citizens  of  his  native  State.  The  picture  of  his 
mother  is  exceedingly  dim,  and  that  of  his  father  hardly 
less  so.  We  cannot  trace  in  his  origin  or  early  environment  S 
the  slightest^enetgy  which  lifted  him  from  the  depths.  Yet, 
barren  as  mat  youth  seemed  to  be,  devoid  so  far  as  the 
record  shows  of  opportunity  or  stimulus,  who  of  all  Lincoln's 
contemporaries  stands  out  so  distinctly  upon  the  crowded 
canvas  of  his  century?  Hardly  more  than  one,  and  he  that 
supreme  genius  of  War,  who  shook  all  the  thrones  of  Europe 
and  reshaped  the  boundaries  of  every  civilized  nation! 

It  has  been  said  that  biographies  are  in  some  measure  a 
test  of  human  greatness.  A  man  or  a  woman,  whose  life 
story  has  been  once  written  and  printed  may  be  called  emi- 
nent ;  but  one  in  hundreds  of  thousands  is  so  honored.  Two 
published  biographies,  prepared  by  different  hands,  indicate 
a  personage  of  marked  distinction.  But  few  of  our  greatest 
Americans  are  commemorated  in  so  many  as  five  separate 
biographies.  Rising  to  ten,  the  fingers  of  one. hand  would 
almost  suffice  to  enumerate  them.  And  of  the  men  of  twenty 
biographies  scarcely  a  dozen  are  noted  in  all  the  libraries  of 
the  world.  Upon  this  scale  of  measurement  Lincoln  ranks 
very  high;  you  may  count  his  biographies  almost  to  weari- 
ness. It  was  Horace  Greeley  who  uttered  that  gruesome 
joke  about  the  "ten  thousand  attempts  at  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  whereof  that  of  Wilkes  Booth  was  perhaps 
the  most  atrocious."  There  are  hardly  ten  thousand,  but 
for  a  man  who  lived  but  five  or  six  years  under  public  obser- 
vation, and  whose  death  occurred  but  little  more  than  a 
generation  ago,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  full-fledged  biog- 
raphies form  a  wonderful  tribute.  I  have  at  least  that  num- 
ber, embracing  one  or  more  in  fifteen  different  languages, 
saying  nothing  of  the  many  brief  sketches  in  book  and  pam- 
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phlet  form,  or  the  innumerable  notices  of  his  life  in  other 
publications. 

Washington  and  Franklin  are  the  two  Americans  of  great 
renown  who,  next  to  Lincoln,  have  evoked  the  largest  volume 
of  personal  literature.  Each  had  a  long  and  varied  career ; 
both  rendered  invaluable  public  services  and  were  popular 
heroes;  and  both  passed  from  life  before  their  great  suc- 
cessor was  born;  yet  it  is  true,  I  think,  that  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  Washington  and  Franklin  combined  would  be 
less  voluminous  to-day  than  that  of  Lincoln  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century.  This  is  partly  explained,  of  course,  by  dif- 
fering conditions.  The  Lincoln  era  was  a  time  of  greater 
facility  of  printing;  there  were  many  more  presses,  more 
authors,  and  more  readers;  and  the  awful  crisis  of  the  Civil 
War  fixed  the  attention  of  the  nation  and  the  world.  Lin- 
coln was  the  central  figure  of  that  war,  and  the  shock  of 
his  assassination,  the  pathos  of  his  violent  taking  off  in  the 
dawn  of  a  righteous  victory,  excited  every  organ  of  expres- 
sion. But  there  has  been  no  reaction.  Other  Presidents 
have  been  murdered,  other  popular  heroes  have  risen  and 
passed,  but  the  memory  of  Lincoln  abides.  The  estimates  of 
him  uttered  from  every  press  and  platform  out  of  the  mingled 
grief  and  rage  of  the  funeral  season  are  more  than  confirmed 
by  four  decades  of  study  and  reflection. 

And  popular  interest  in  the  man's  personality  is  the  domi- 
nant note,  not  the  story  of  his  public  achievements.  A  man 
six  feet  four  inches  in  stature,  with  black  hair  and  beard, 
but  with  no  other  mark  of  resemblance  to  the  venerated 
President,  is  the  author  and  actor  of  a  play  which  undertakes 
to  delineate  wartime  scenes  in  the  White  House.  I  have 
observed  an  audience  as  it  witnessed  this  daring  spectacle. 
Not  a  face  manifested  approval.  The  evident  feeling  was 
of  resentment,  as  if  the  attempt  were  akin  to  sacrilege. 
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Something  in  Lincoln's  character  appeals  to  us,  creating  a 
sentiment  of  peculiar  tenderness,  with  which  mere  hero 
worship  has  little  concern. 

This  all-pervading  reverence  is  the  occasion  for  the  exist- 
ence of  Lincoln  collections  and  Lincoln  bibliography,  of 
which  I  am  asked  to  speak.  Upon  the  latter  branch  of  the 
topic  I  can  promise  nothing  useful  to  a  society  devoted  to 
bibliographical  science.  Protestations  of  modesty  are  always 
suspicious,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  say  that  the  very  imper- 
fect list  of  Lincolniana  which  bears  my  name  would  not 
have  been  called  a  "bibliography"  if  my  publisher  had  not 
ruthlessly  exerted  the  authority  of  his  office.  A  less  preten- 
tious title  would  have  represented  both  the  character  of  the 
performance  and  my  own  feelings  concerning  it  far  better. 

There  are  in  the  country  perhaps  twenty  libraries,  socie- 
ties and  individuals  actively  engaged  in  the  formation  of 
Lincoln  collections.  Many  others  are  systematically  assem- 
bling the  more  important  biographies  and  memoirs  or  other 
special  classes  of  Lincolniana.  One  prominent  dealer  has 
on  his  mailing  list  the  names  of  five  hundred  persons  who 
he  has  reason  to  believe  are  buyers  of  Lincoln  literature, 
though  but  few  of  them  are  to  be  regarded  as  confirmed 
collectors.  Aside  from  those  possessed  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  other  leading  libraries,  there  are  six  privately 
owned  collections  which  approach  completeness.  Of  the 
contents  of  four  of  these  (besides  my  own),  I  have  pretty 
full  knowledge,  through  co-operation  with  their  owners. 
The  fifth,  though  it  is  not  far  from  me,  I  have  not  seen, 
much  to  my  regret.  There  may  be  other  large  collections 
whose  possessors  have  seen  fit  to  keep  their  names  from 
public  knowledge;  but  the  six  I  have  mentioned,  probably, 
are  the  fullest  repositories  of  the  printed  memorabilia. 

Before  speaking  further  of  these  it  will  be  convenient  to 
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consider  briefly  the  various  catalogues.  In  the  year  of  Lin- 
coln's death  Mr.  William  V.  Spencer,  of  Boston,  issued  250 
copies  of  a  handsome  volume  in  small  quarto  form,  in  which 
were  reprinted  from  the  newspapers  eighteen  sermons  and 
twenty  eulogies,  speeches  and  letters,  all  occasioned  by  the 
tragedy.  Appended  to  these  was  a  list  showing  abbreviated 
titles  of  228  other  publications  then  in  the  compiler's  pos- 
session; most  of  them  sermons  and  eulogies  issued  as  pam- 
phlets. This  book,  called  "Lincolniana,"  besides  its  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  memorial  literature,  contains  the  first 
step  towards  a  Lincoln  bibliography. 

John  Russell  Bartlett's  "Literature  of  the  Rebellion," 
published  in  1 866,  has  a  separate  list  of  about  300  sermons, 
orations  and  poems  issued  in  commemoration  of  the  illustrious 
martyr.  These  two  early  catalogues,  though  made  up  of 
shortened  titles,  no  doubt  have  saved  from  oblivion  some 
interesting  items  long  since  classed  by  the  booksellers  as 
"excessively  rare." 

A  more  ambitious  undertaking  dates  from  the  year  1 870, 
viz.:  "A  Memorial  Lincoln  Bibliography,'  published  by 
Andrew  Boyd  at  Albany.  This  volume  was  beautifully 
printed  by  Joel  Munsell  and  is  invaluable  for  several  reasons. 
It  is  in  two  parts,  one  the  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Henry  Hart, 
of  Philadelphia,  whose  name  is  a  guaranty  of  excellence, 
the  other  compiled  by  Mr.  Boyd  himself,  who  was  a  maker 
of  directories.  The  whole  is  described  on  the  title  page 
as  "Comprising  a  Collection  in  the  possession  of  the  Com- 
piler." The  first  part,  prepared  by  Mr.  Hart,  purports  to 
be  "A  catalogue  of  all  sermons,  eulogies,  orations,  etc., 
delivered  at  the  time,"  meaning  those  occasioned  by  the 
President's  death  and  issued  in  the  form  of  brochures. 
About  400  titles  are  included  in  this  division  of  the  book, 
all  reprinted  in  full  and  with  remarkable  accuracy.     Mr. 
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Hart  attempted  the  unusual  task  of  showing  the  number  of 
copies  printed  of  each  item  and,  in  the  case  of  sermons,  of 
citing  the  text  chosen  by  the  preacher.  One  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  this  painstaking  labor.  Having  followed 
humbly  in  his  footsteps — I  might  have  copied  him  more 
closely  with  profit — I  may  venture  to  repeat  after  him  the 
quaint  remarks  of  Anthony  a'  Wood,  quoted  from  that 
author's  preface  to  a  History  of  Oxford:  "A  painfull 
work  it  is,  I'll  assure  you,  and  more  than  difficult,  wherein 
what  toyle  hath  been  taken,  as  no  man  thinketh,  so  no  man 
believeth,  but  he  that  hath  made  the  triall." 

Part  two  contains  about  the  same  number  of  entries, 
mostly  of  a  different  character,  yet  relating  more  or  less 
directly  to  Lincoln.  It  exhibits  none  of  Mr.  Hart's  trained 
ability,  either  in  the  selection  of  titles  or  in  their  arrange- 
ment or  transcription.  Mr.  Boyd's  admiration  for  his  hero 
was  genuine  and  admirable,  but  zeal  rather  than  discre- 
tion guided  his  bibliographical  activities.  Neverthless,  we 
owe  much  to  his  enthusiasm,  for  without  the  fine  collection 
which  he  laboriously  brought  together  in  advance  of  all 
others,  including,  besides  the  books  and  pamphlets  then  cur- 
rent, a  great  number  of  portraits,  cartoons,  engravings, 
medals  and  other  like  materials,  many  cherished  items  of 
Lincolniana  very  likely  would  have  been  lost  beyond  recall. 

Twenty  years  elapsed  before  another  attempt  was  made 
to  put  in  accessible  form  the  augmented  list  of  Lincoln 
publications,  my  own  tentative  catalogue  of  1900,  called 
"Lincoln  Literature."  The  work  just  mentioned,  of  course, 
was  the  foundation  of  mine.  Andrew  Boyd  had  ceased 
from  his  labors,  but  his  collection  was  intact  in  the  hands 
of  Major  William  H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia,  to  whom 
all  Lincoln  devotees  bow  as  the  chief  of  their  tribe.  And 
Mr.  Hart,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  still  active  in  more  than 
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one  department  of  letters.  With  his  cordial  permission  I 
availed  myself  of  the  results  he  had  achieved  and  followed 
in  part  his  methods.  More  than  half  of  the  entries  in  Boyd's 
"Part  Two"  were  dropped  as  unsuited  to  my  purpose,  but 
enough  additional  titles  were  found  in  the  Lambert  collec- 
tion and  elsewhere  to  bring  the  total  to  about  the  original 
number  of  eight  hundred. 

Since  a  share  of  personal  interest  inheres  in  all  undertak- 
ings of  this  character,  I  am  not  trying  to  disguise  my  own 
part  in  the  business.  It  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  quite 
honest  to  do  so,  hence  I  shall  speak  freely,  trusting  that 
allusions  to  myself  will  be  pardoned,  in  the  interest  of 
directness,  if  for  no  other  reason.  At  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation last  mentioned  my  own  collection  had  been  eight 
years  in  progress.  On  my  way  home  from  the  war  in  the 
summer  of  '65,  while  yet  in  the  first  half  of  my  eighteenth 
year,  I  bought  my  first  book,  the  very  first  that  was  paid 
for  out  of  my  personal  earnings  not  a  school  book  or  else  a 
dime  novel.  It  was  "The  President's  Words,"  compiled 
from  Lincoln's  writings  and  speeches  by  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  now  venerable  and  beloved.  If  that  volume  had  not 
been  lost  prior  to  1892,  it  would  have  constituted  at  the 
beginning  of  that  year  my  entire  stock  of  Lincolniana.  It 
was  then  that  I  was  asked  by  a  society  of  young  people 
to  address  them  upon  a  topic  of  my  own  choosing.  The 
occasion  seemed  appropriate  for  a  popular  lecture  on  the 
revered  Commander-in-Chief  under  whom  I  had  served  for 
a  brief  term  as  a  boy-soldier  of  the  Union.  In  preparation 
for  that  task  I  read  two  or  three  of  the  leading  biographies. 
Whether  my  hearers  were  interested  or  not,  my  own  enjoy- 
ment of  the  study  was  intense.  Memory  recalled  the  days 
when  Lincoln's  influence,  surviving  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
war  and  politics,  had  become  supreme,  and,  most  vividly 
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of  all,  the  terrible  anger  of  the  troops  when  the  news  of 
his  murder  came  to  us  in  the  camps  of  North  Carolina.  The 
sources  of  his  power  over  men  appealed  to  me  as  even  more 
interesting  than  the  mere  events  of  the  great  struggle  through 
which  he  had  led  us.  I  afterward  bought  such  books  about 
him  as  were  readily  accessible,  and  out  of  this  came  the 
desire  to  possess  an  adequate  library  on  the  subject.  For  a 
considerable  time,  however,  I  sought  only  biographies,  of 
which  there  was  an  astonishing  number.  Often  am  I  remind- 
ed of  a  first  visit  to  the  shop  of  that  delightful  old  man 
Charles  Woodward,  in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  and 
his  vain  offer  at  a  few  cents  a  piece  of  a  hundred  or  more 
of  the  pamphlet  sermons  and  eulogies ;  treasures  which  have 
since  cost  me  as  many  dollars.  Needless  to  say  in  this  pres- 
ence, the  craving  for  a  complete  Lincoln  library  became 
seated  and  I  began  the  effort  to  find  out  what  such  a  library 
should  contain.  A  card  catalogue  resulted,  embracing  such 
Lincolniana  as  I  could  acquire  or  find;  and  that  led  to  the 
printed  list  of  1900,  of  which  160  copies  were  made  and 
distributed. 

A  leading  purpose  of  that  list  was  to  bring  to  light  the 
many  uncopyrighted  publications  known  to  exist,  but  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  uncover.  That  aim  was  largely  accomplished, 
but  some  other  consequences  followed  not  quite  so  pleasing 
from  the  collector's  point  of  view.  The  enterprise  of  deal- 
ers was  stimulated  no  less  than  the  zeal  of  rivals.  Both 
supplied  me  with  desired  information,  but  prices  soared.  I 
would  be  the  very  last  to  decry  the  services  of  that  gentle 
mercenary,  your  merchant  of  second-hand  books,  but  one 
of  his  virtues  is  slightly  overdone ;  he  appreciates  the  amiable 
weaknesses  of  a  collector  almost  too  keenly. 

In  1903  Mr.  George  Thomas  Ritchie's  admirable  work, 
"A  List  of  Lincolniana  in  the  Library  of  Congress,"  first 
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revealed  the  great  store  of  Lincoln  material  in  the  Nation's 
keeping.  It  purported  to  be  mainly  a  check-list  or  inventory 
of  the  books  and  pamphlets  on  Lincoln  then  on  the  shelves 
of  the  library,  with  added  references  to  collected  works  con- 
taining similar  writings.  These  references,  it  was  explained, 
did  not  cover  the  entire  contents  of  the  library,  no  exhaustive 
analysis  of  that  vast  collection  being  attempted.  A  consid- 
erable percentage  of  them  were  drawn  from  a  series  of 
scrapbooks  containing  sermons,  eulogies  and  the  like,  clipped 
from  newspapers  and  not  elsewhere  published.  The  entries 
number  in  all  near  a  thousand.  Many  items  known  to  col- 
lectors were  not  then  owned  by  the  library,  and  so,  of 
course,  are  not  in  Mr.  Ritchie's  inventory.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  a  number  are  found  there  which  no  previous 
list  had  described.  The  titles  are  much  abbreviated,  but  it 
is  skillfully  done,  conformably  to  the  rules  which  librarians 
endeavor  to  follow.  In  1906  a  second  edition  was  issued, 
with  a  few  corrections  in  the  plates  and  a  supplement  of  ten 
or  twelve  pages.  Judging  from  the  "want  lists"  in  this 
department  currently  sent  out  by  the  library,  great  strides 
have  been  made  within  the  past  two  years  toward  the  com- 
pleting of  this  national  repository  of  the  Lincoln  publi- 
cations. 

The  accumulation  meanwhile  of  letters  and  other  docu- 
ments in  Lincoln's  handwriting,  which  were  unknown  to 
his  secretaries  in  1894,  when  they  issued  the  two  crowded 
volumes  called  his  "Complete  Works,"  gave  occasion  for  a 
new  edition.  In  1905,  by  arrangement  with  the  Century 
Company,  owner  of  the  copyright,  Mr.  Francis  D.  Tandy, 
of  New  York,  undertook  to  republish  the  Nicolay  and  Hay 
compilation,  incorporating  the  matter  since  discovered.  The 
very  liberal  scale  upon  which  this  enterprise  was  framed 
gave  both  room  and  fit  setting  for  a  new  Lincoln  catalogue. 
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I  was  invited  to  revise  and  extend  my  former  list  for  inser- 
tion in  the  eleventh  volume,  the  twelfth  of  the  series  being 
reserved  for  an  elaborate  index.  The  copy  as  furnished  in 
July,  1 906,  embraced  1 ,080  titles,  and  twenty-three  were 
afterwards  supplied,  a  total  of  1,103.  Seventy-five  copies 
of  this  revision  were  separately  issued,  about  fifty  being 
sold  in  that  form,  while  the  limited  or  "Gettysburg"  edition 
of  the  new  "Complete  Works"  numbered  1 ,000  copies. 

Later  in  the  same  year  ( 1 906)  a  privately  printed  com- 
pilation by  Mr.  William  H.  Smith,  Jr.,  called  "A  Priced 
Lincoln  Bibliography,"  named  a  sum  for  which  each  enu- 
merated item  had  been  sold  within  the  preceding  twelve- 
month, mostly  at  auction,  but  many  of  them  refer  to  collec- 
tions of  biography,  political  and  military  memoirs,  and  other 
publications  not  distinctively  Lincolnian.  Hie  special  fea- 
ture of  this  work  is  the  pricing,  and  nothing  was  included, 
apparently,  the  money  value  of  which  had  not  been  estab- 
lished by  a  recent  sale.  Attempts  of  this  character  are  praise- 
worthy, but  not  promising.  The  prices  given  by  Mr.  Smith 
vary  so  widely  from  some  paid  by  myself  that  the  list  gave 
me  but  little  comfort,  and  other  collectors  have  told  me  of 
similar  disappointment.  A  standard  of  value  can  hardly 
be  fixed  for  such  merchandise.  The  man  who  is  able  and 
willing  to  pay  hundreds  of  dollars  for  a  two-cent  pamphlet 
may  do  so,  but  he  of  the  "predatory  wealth"  is  likely  to 
find  that  some  humble  seeker  got  a  better  copy  for  about 
thirty  cents. 

Returning  now  to  the  privately  owned  collections,  men- 
tion will  be  made  chiefly  of  the  five  with  which  I  am  best 
acquainted.  And  as  to  these,  my  catalogue  of  1906  will 
be  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  because  I  happen 
to  know  that  the  special  efforts  of  their  owners  just  now  is  to 
gather  up  the  1,103  items  therein  described.     Each  of  the 
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five  also  endeavors,  of  course,  to  keep  pace  with  the  new 
publications,  of  which  I  have  listed  upward  of  sixty.  Besides 
these,  if  I  were  to  make  a  new  catalogue  to-day,  about  an 
equal  number  would  be  added  which  are  prior  in  date  to 
the  list  just  mentioned.  Perhaps  ten  of  these  were  purposely 
omitted,  but  would  be  included  now  in  deference  to  the 
judgment  of  others,  while  the  remaining  fifty  were  unknown 
to  me  when  the  published  list  was  closed,  two  years  ago. 

The  leader  in  this  most  agreeable  rivalry  is  my  honored 
friend  Major  Lambert.  As  before  indicated,  he  early 
acquired  the  collection  of  Andrew  Boyd,  the  basis  of  the 
Hart-Boyd  bibliography  of  1870,  upon  which  ample  foun- 
dation he  has  erected  the  tallest  of  the  literary  monuments 
to  Lincoln.  At  last  accounts  he  had  all  but  1 24  of  the  titles 
in  the  standard  list.  His  nearest  competitor  lacks  nearly 
twice  as  many ;  and  if  any  of  us  were  in  danger  of  outstrip- 
ping the  Major,  we  would  be  tempted  to  hold  back  a  little 
that  he  might  continue  to  lead  us.  But  there  is  no  such 
danger.  In  June,  1906,  this  fine  collection  was  seriously 
damaged  by  fire,  but  the  zeal  and  energy  of  its  owner  soon 
repaired  the  loss,  so  far  at  least  as  the  books  and  pamphlets 
are  concerned.  The  table,  chair  and  bookcase  from  Lin- 
coln's Springfield  office,  which  added  especial  interest  to 
this  collection,  were  completely  destroyed. 

Major  Lambert  also  has  a  large  number  of  autograph 
letters  and  documents,  and  many  portraits;  and,  in  common 
with  other  collectors,  he  possesses  numerous  publications 
bearing  upon  the  Lincoln  era,  but  not  to  be  classified  as 
distinctively  Lincolnian.  He  is  much  more  than  a  collector; 
he  is  a  discriminating  and  capable  student.  It  is  largely 
through  his  efforts,  for  example,  that  the  minute  history  of 
the  Gettysburg  address  has  been  preserved  and  a  standard 
text  of  that  document  established.     It  is  quite  safe  to  say 
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that  no  man  now  living  is  better  informed  respecting  the  liter- 
ature of  our  subject  or  can  welcome  inquirers  more  charm- 
ingly. 

In  speaking  of  his  "nearest  competitor,"  I  had  in  mind 
two  gentlemen  who  are  neck-and-neck  in  the  race;  my  latest 
figures  show  but  two  numbers  between  them.  This  slight 
advantage  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  McLellan,  late 
of  New  York  City,  but  now  residing  at  Lake  Champlain. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  genuine  Lincoln  enthusiast 
is  an  ex-Confederate  soldier,  and  that  he  is  most  zealously 
abetted  by  two  sons,  who  personally  have  ransacked  the 
bookshops  of  Europe  in  the  interests  of  his  specialty.  They 
have  secured  881  of  the  standard  set,  but  have  gone  much 
beyond  the  list  there  set  down.  Three  times  as  many  again 
of  collateral  books  and  brochures,  pieces  of  sheet  music, 
portraits  and  the  like  are  fruits  of  their  research,  besides 
nearly  1 50  autographs. 

Next  to  McLellan,  if  he  has  not  already  passed  to  the 
front,  is  Mr.  Judd  Stewart,  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Though 
later  in  the  field,  his  superabundant  energy  goes  far  to  over- 
come the  handicap.  His  collection  of  877  numbers  from  the 
printed  list  has  been  formed  within  the  past  eight  or  nine 
years.  And  his  diligence  has  unearthed  more  omitted  items, 
titles  antedating  1 906  and  not  in  any  of  the  catalogues,  than 
have  been  brought  to  my  notice  by  any  other  collector.  Mr. 
Stewart's  success  illustrates  afresh  the  truth  that  your  busiest 
man  has  the  most  spare  time.  His  daily  work  is  of  a  very 
absorbing  character,  yet  without  neglecting  any  part  of  it 
his  favorite  amusement  is  indulged  abundantly,  and  in  the 
most  generous  spirit.  I  have  many  reasons  for  acknowledg- 
ing his  genial  helpfulness  in  the  prosecution  of  our  mutual 
enterprise. 

Next  to  the  collections  of  McLellan  and  Stewart,  in  point 
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of  numbers,  comes  my  own,  which  lacks  about  340  of  the 
1,103  listed  titles.  Of  the  supplemental  list,  new  and  old, 
I  have  about  ninety,  making  my  total  upward  of  850  items. 
All  of  the  others,  it  should  be  remembered,  have  at  least 
as  many  out  of  the  unpublished  supplement,  besides  some, 
no  doubt,  which  I  have  not  yet  transcribed. 

Finally,  my  friend  Joseph  B.  Oakleaf,  Esq.,  of  Moline, 
111.,  is  rapidly  accumulating  a  fine  Lincoln  library.  He  is 
our  junior,  both  in  age  and  in  the  date  of  entry  into  this 
competition,  but  he  is  no  laggard.  From  late  advices  I  judge 
that  he  is  likely  to  surpass  me  very  soon,  his  total  being 
then  743  of  the  1 , 1 03  published  titles,  only  twenty  short 
of  mine.  As  the  baby  of  our  family,  he  demands,  and  of 
course  receives,  the  favors  due  to  that  stage  of  development, 
and  amply  requites  them. 

Besides  the  five,  there  are  many  collections  of  the  extent 
of  which  I  am  unable  to  speak  definitely.  The  fullest  of 
these,  no  doubt,  is  that  of  Mr.  John  E.  Burton,  whose  home 
is  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.  Years  ago  he  announced  himself 
as  the  possessor  of  some  2,800  books  and  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  Lincoln.  More  than  half  of  any  such  number  must 
necessarily  fall  outside  the  limits  of  Lincolniana  proper. 
Transcending  those  limits,  so  as  to  include  everything  deal- 
ing remotely  with  the  principal  subject,  the  hundreds  might 
easily  be  expanded  into  thousands.  Although  Mr.  Burton 
is  a  rather  near  neighbor  of  mine,  it  has  never  proven  mutu- 
ally convenient  for  me  to  inspect  his  treasures.  I  anticipate 
great  pleasure  and  profit  from  such  examination  when  the 
opportunity  comes  to  pass. 

Without  mentioning  other  names,  whereby  I  avoid  the 
risk  of  seeming  invidious,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  say  that  numerous 
correspondents  have  shown  unbounded  interest  in  the  work 
of  gathering  up  and  preserving  the  mass  of  printed  materials 
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of  the  kind  we  are  considering.  The  subject  appeals  to  a 
surprising  number  of  earnest  and  intelligent  men  and  women, 
whose  acquaintance  I  greatly  enjoy.  We  have  a  modest 
society  of  such  people,  called  "The  Lincoln  Fellowship," 
whose  increasing  membership  roll  embraces  many  eminent 
names  and  whose  annual  dinner  is  a  feature  of  the  birthday 
observances. 

A  chief  problem  of  Lincoln  bibliography  is  the  problem 
of  inclusion  and  exclusion.  All  the  collectors,  as  before 
intimated,  possess  books  and  pamphlets  which  are  on  the 
border  line  between  Lincolniana  and  the  general  literature 
of  the  Lincoln  era.  And  the  dealers  in  such  publications 
are  frequently  disposed  to  press  the  claims  of  a  doubtful  item. 
It  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  a  satisfactory  reason  for  either 
admitting  such  items  or  denying  them  admittance.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  the  name  and  fame  of  the  great  War 
President  is  writ  large  in  every  published  work  which  deals  at 
all  with  the  history  of  his  time.  To  include  all  such  would 
swell  the  list  to  unmanageable  proportions.  The  great  War 
Library  of  Colonel  Nicholson  at  Philadelphia,  which  many 
years  since  numbered  fully  8,000  volumes,  might  be  included 
bodily  without  much  risk  of  embracing  prints  from  which 
Lincoln's  name  is  omitted.  This  would  be  almost  equally 
true  of  the  mass  of  political  discussions  growing  out  of  slav- 
ery and  the  Civil  War.  Nobody  would  assert  that  all  such 
should  be  treated  as  Lincolniana,  hence  the  necessity  is  upon 
us  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  rule  of  selection. 

I  do  not  profess  to  have  made  any  such  discovery,  and  if 
this  learned  Society  can  suggest  a  sound  governing  princi- 
ple, one  which  will  point  the  way  infallibly  through  a  jungle 
of  perplexities,  its  existence  will  be  justified  beyond  all  cavil. 

My  original  purpose  and  plan  have  been  adhered  to  with 
tolerable  consistency,  just  tolerable.     Not  all  of  the  items 
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listed  were  personally  examined  before  insertion,  a  fact  that 
accounts  for  the  presence  of  a  small  number  which  I  would 
now  omit.  A  few  others  which  I  had  at  first  rejected  were 
entered  in  the  second  list  upon  the  advice  of  friends  whose 
opinions  are  certainly  no  less  trustworthy  than  mine;  and  a 
few  more,  for  like  reasons,  would  be  included  in  a  third  edi- 
tion. But,  in  a  matter  open  to  so  many  doubts,  and  depend- 
ing so  largely  upon  the  personal  equation,  anything  like  a 
consensus  of  even  the  most  competent  judgment  is  hardly  to 
be  hoped  for. 

For  a  statement  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  latest  cata- 
logue compiled  by  me  I  must  refer  to  the  published  preface. 
It  is  enough  to  say  here  that  I  have  not  attempted  to  make 
an  index  of  all  published  writings  by  or  about  Abraham 
Lincoln.  The  periodical  literature,  which  is  of  vast  extent 
and  variety,  is  wholly  omitted,  save  in  instances  where  the 
entire  contents  of  an  issue  relate  to  Lincoln,  or  where  the 
Lincoln  matter  has  been  reprinted  in  monograph  form.  All 
broadsides,  all  single-page  publications,  and  all  anonymous 
leaflets  not  rising  to  the  dignity  of  brochures  are  outside  the 
plan.  Collected  biographies,  such  as  the  numerous  "Lives 
of  the  Presidents,"  are  excluded,  along  with  most  other  com- 
posite works  made  up  in  part  of  Lincolniana.  Mine  is  a  list 
of  books  and  pamphlets  only,  and  is  intended  to  embrace  all 
books  and  pamphlets  (and  no  others)  whose  origin  is  trace- 
able directly  and  exclusively  to  the  life,  acts,  sayings  and 
death  of  the  man.  Variations  from  that  aim  are  blemishes. 
Failure  to  attain  completeness  in  its  execution,  though 
unavoidable  I  suppose,  is  deeply  regretted. 

I  estimate  that  a  full  list  of  the  titles  thus  limited  would 
number  by  the  end  of  this  year  about  1 ,400.  That  figure 
would  provide,  I  think,  for  a  pretty  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  plan.     To  exceed  it  would  open  the  door  to  perhaps 
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ten  times  as  many  more.  Next  year  is  the  Lincoln  Centen- 
nial, when  a  fresh  impulse  will  be  given  to  the  production 
of  similar  writings.  If  I  could  accurately  balance  the  great 
account  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  it  would  please  me 
greatly.  I  should  feel  that  I  had  helped  to  rear  a  most 
impressive  memorial  to  the  character  which  best  illustrates 
American  manhood;  to  the  hero  of  my  youth,  indeed,  but 
more  truly  of  my  age;  to  my  revered  compatriot  and  Com- 
mander of  the  battle  days. 


THE    FIRST    FOLIO    OF    SHAKESPEARE 

A  Further  Word  Regarding  the  Correct  Ar- 
rangement of  Its  Preliminary  Leaves 

By  George  Watson  Cole 

IT  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  volume  which,  next  to  the 
King  James's  or  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  forms 
one  of  the  chief  cornerstones  of  our  English  language  and 
literature  should  present  one  of  the  most  interesting  biblio- 
graphical problems  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Few 
besides  those  who  have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  several 
catalogues  in  which  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  is 
described,  as  well  as  to  handle  the  volume  itself,  are  aware 
of  the  numerous  ways  in  which  its  preliminary  leaves  have 
been  arranged. 

The  first  collected  edition  of  the  plays  of  Shakespeare 
was  published  in  1 623.  It  was  compiled  and  edited  by  John 
Heminge  and  Henrie  Condell,  fellow-actors  of  the  great 
playwright,  and  contains,  in  addition  to  the  sixteen  plays 
that  had  already  appeared  in  quarto  form,  twenty  others 
which  up  to  that  time  had  never  been  printed.  Pericles 
was  omitted,  for  "It  is  just  possible  that  a  stationer  with 
printing  rights  over  this  play  prevented  its  inclusion." 

The  plays  in  this  volume  are  arranged  in  three  groups,  or 
divisions :  Comedies,  Histories,  and  Tragedies,  each  having 
its  own  pagination  and  series  of  signature-marks.  The  vol- 
ume in  general  is  composed  of  ternions;  that  is,  groups  of 
three  sheets,  each  folded  once  and  quired,  or  slipped  one 
within  the  other.  To  this  arrangement  there  are  a  few  excep- 
tions, where  the  sheets  are  at  the  ends  of  the  separate  groups 
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and  in  one  or  two  other  places.  Preceding  the  plays  and 
containing  preliminary  matter  are  nine  leaves,  which,  from 
their  lack  of  the  usual  indicia  by  which  binders  are  ordinarily 
guided  in  the  arrangement  of  their  sheets,  have  caused  the 
differences  of  arrangement  which  it  is  now  our  purpose  to 
examine. 

When  Mr.  Sidney  Lee  was  looking  about  for  a  copy  as 
an  example  upon  which  to  base  his  projected  Facsimile 
Reprint,  he  decided  to  make  use  of  the  Chatsworth  copy, 
so-called,  owned  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  cleanest 
and  freshest  in  existence.  The  binders  of  this  copy  and  of 
that  used  as  a  basis  for  the  Second  Folio  (1632)  arranged 
the  preliminary  leaves  in  the  same  order;  but  that  order 
differed,  as  we  hope  to  show,  from  that  intended  by 
the  printer  of  the  volume.  So  peculiar  are  they  that  Mr.  Lee 
says  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Reprint  (p.  xxv)  :  "It  is 
doubtful  if  any  folio  volume  of  the  day  betrayed  greater 
want  of  coherence  or  of  satisfactory  method  in  the  char- 
acter or  arrangement  of  the  preliminary  leaves." 

The  more  recent  discovery  and  critical  examination  of 
the  copy  furnished  by  the  London  Stationers'  Company 
to  the  Bodleian  Library  and  bound  by  its  own  binder,  Will- 
iam Wildgoose,  gives  us  still  another  copy,  showing  a  depar- 
ture from  the  order  in  which  the  printer,  as  we  believe, 
planned  to  have  these  leaves  bound. 

An  examination  of  several  other  copies,  having  still  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  these  leaves,  also  of  seven  catalogues, 
which  give  four  different  forms  of  arrangement,  together 
with  a  critical  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  has 
furnished  the  occasion  for  the  following  remarks,  in  which 
an  attempt  is  made  to  solve  the  question  on  sound  biblio- 
graphical principles. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper,   therefore,   is  to  show  the 
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origin  of  the  confusion  noted,  and  to  decide  upon  the  correct 
order  of  arrangement  of  the  leaves  in  question. 

The  writer's  interest  in  the  subject  was  first  awakened  by 
an  examination  of  a  copy  in  which  the  preliminary  leaves 
had  been  bound  in  an  order  different  from  that  of  any  other 
he  has  since  examined,  or  of  which  he  can  find  any  record. 
The  fact  that  copies  are  described  with  these  leaves  vari- 
ously bound  led  to  the  examination  of  a  number  of  other 
copies.  At  first  much  confusion  arose  from  their  variety 
of  arrangement,  but  in  the  end  light  began  to  appear,  and 
he  now  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  subject  is  capa- 
ble of  a  reasonable  and  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  first  edition  of  Shakespeare  is  a  folio  volume,  com- 
posed, almost  wholly,  of  ternions,  which  are  groupings 
of  three  sheets,  each  group  consisting  of  six  leaves  or  twelve 
pages.  In  a  single  instance  in  the  body  of  the  work  (the 
Histories)  there  is  a  quaternion  (a  gathering  of  four  sheets 
of  eight  leaves  or  sixteen  pages) ,  which  has  signature-marks 
upon  the  rectos  of  the  first  four  leaves,  or  upon  the  first 
leaf  of  each  sheet.  In  one  instance  a  single  leaf  is  used, 
and  there  are  occasional  examples  of  the  use  of  single  and 
double  sheets,  usually  at  the  ends  of  the  three  series  of 
signature-marks  which  are  used  to  separate  the  Comedies, 
Histories,  and  Tragedies.  It  is  possible  that  this  use  of  sep- 
arate signature-marks  and  paginations  was  made  with  a 
view  of  issuing  these  series  separately.  However,  no  copies 
so  issued  have  been  found. 

The  preliminary  leaves,  nine  in  number,  contrary  to  the 
printer's  usual  method,  are  irregular  in  their  signature-marks, 
having  them  only  on  the  third  and  fourth  leaves,  which 
are  respectively  marked  "A  2"  and  "A  3."  It  is  obvious 
that  something  of  a  very  unusual  nature  happened  during 
the  printing  of  these  leaves,  otherwise  we  should  find  them 
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having  such  marks  as  were  usually  given  to  similar  gather- 
ings of  sheets  by  the  printers  of  those  days. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  if  we  are  to  ascertain  how  the 
sheets  composing  these  preliminary  leaves  should  be  gath- 
ered, that  we  put  ourselves  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
position  of  their  printer,  for,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
more  recent  transpositions  and  rearrangements  made  by 
binders,  they  were  originally  all  printed  alike,  the  first  leaf 
of  each  sheet  being  attached  to  what  for  convenience  we 
shall  term  its  companion-leaf.  It  is  at  this  point,  then,  that 
we  turn  to  the  paper-maker,  to  see  if  he  can  throw  any  light 
upon  the  question  with  which  we  are  confronted. 

As  is  well  known,  every  sheet  of  hand-made  paper,  when 
held  to  the  light  in  its  natural  position,  shows  at  intervals 
of  about  an  inch  light  parallel  lines  running  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  are  called  chain-lines.  There  are  also  other 
parallel  lines  running  transversely,  but  very  much  closer,  in 
fact  almost  touching  each  other,  called  laid-lines.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  a  worked  pattern  or  device  peculiar  to  the 
maker  or  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  known  as  the  water-mark, 
is  also  to  be  seen,  so  placed  that  when  the  sheet  is  folded 
in  half  (in  folio)  it  appears  near  the  centre  of  the  second 
leaf,  or  right-hand  half. 

Mr.  William  Blades,  than  whom  no  one  has  written  more 
understandingly  upon  signature-marks,  paper,  and  water- 
marks, and  their  relations  to  early  printed  books,  says  (  The 
Library,  1  (1889)  222)  :  "No  old  book  should  be  cata- 
logued as  to  its  size  by  the  eye,  but  always  by  the  water- 
marks. .  .  .  Watermarks  may  be  very  usefully 
employed  to  test  the  completeness  of  an  old  volume."  Then, 
after  demonstrating  their  use,  "The  more  these  rules  are 
followed   and   developed   by   the  personal   observation   of 
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students,  the  more  will  they  be  depended  upon  and  found 
useful  in  solving  bibliographical  difficulties." 

Bearing  in  mind  this  advice,  we  have  worked  out  the 
accompanying  tables,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  prove  an  aid 
to  those  meeting  with  similar  bibliographical  difficulties. 

The  paper  employed  in  the  First  Folio,  though  it  has  a 
crown  as  a  water-mark,  is  that  commonly  known  as  pott, 
the  unfolded  sheet  of  which  is  about  12  1-2  by  15  1-2 
inches  in  size.  Whether  papermakers  were  in  the  habit 
of  so  packing  their  paper  that  the  water-marks  all  came 
in  the  same  relative  position  or  one  above  another  in  the 
bale  we  do  not  know;  but,  judging  from  the  gatherings  of 
sheets  in  the  many  other  printed  volumes  we  have  examined, 
this  appears  quite  unlikely.  Even  had  such  been  their  prac- 
tice, there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  printer,  when  he 
came  to  place  the  sheets  on  the  press,  would  have  taken 
particular  care  to  preserve  such  an  orderly  arrangement. 

Books  of  this  period  were  usually  printed  in  folio  or  in 
quarto.  If  the  book  in  hand  was  to  be  printed  in  folio,  the 
printer  in  laying  out  his  work  first  determined  upon  the 
number  of  sheets  to  be  used  in  a  quire  or  gathering.  If 
the  work,  in  his  judgment,  required  to  be  printed  in  ternions, 
or  gatherings  of  three  sheets  each,  he  proceeded  to  print 
the  first  page  upon  the  recto  of  the  first  leaf  of  the  sheet. 
It  at  once  becomes  apparent  that,  unless  the  paper-maker 
had  supplied  him  with  paper  in  which  the  sheets  had  been 
packed  so  that  the  water-marks  all  occupied  the  same  rela- 
tive position  in  the  bale,  he  might  so  place  the  sheet  upon 
the  press  that  the  first  page  would  be  printed  upon  any 
one  of  the  four  halves  of  its  surface  which  chanced  to  come 
in  contact  with  the  type.  In  other  words,  he  might  so  place 
the  sheet  that  the  first  page  would  be  printed  on  that  half 
containing  the  water-mark,  which  might  be  either  right  side 
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up  or  upside  down;  or  the  first  page  might  be  printed  upon 
either  side  of  its  other  half,  which  had  no  water-mark,  but 
with  the  water-mark  of  its  companion-leaf  either  right  side 
up  or  upside  down.  Assuming,  for  simplicity's  sake,  that 
in  all  cases  the  water-mark  appears  right  side  up  and  the 
first  impression  is  either  on  the  half  of  the  sheet  with  or 
without  the  water-mark,  let  us  continue  to  follow  the  oper- 
ations of  the  printer. 

Having  printed  the  first  page,  he  next  prints  the  second 
on  its  verso.  Laying  aside  this  sheet,  he  proceeds  to  print 
the  third  and  fourth  pages  on  the  first  leaf  of  a  second  sheet, 
which  in  turn  he  lays  aside  in  order  to  take  up  a  third  sheet, 
printing  upon  it  pages  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight.  Again 
he  takes  up  the  second  sheet,  upon  the  remaining  blank  leaf 
of  which  he  prints  pages  nine  and  ten,  and  completes  the 
ternion  by  printing  pages  eleven  and  twelve  upon  the  still 
unprinted  leaf  of  the  first  sheet.  Should  the  gathering  be  a 
quaternion  instead  of  a  ternion,  he  proceeds,  as  before,  to 
print  the  first  six  pages,  after  which  he  prints  pages  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  on  a  fourth  sheet,  and  then  finishes  by 
printing  pages  eleven  to  sixteen  on  the  unprinted  halves  of 
sheets  three,  two,  and  one,  respectively.  By  properly  fold- 
ing these  sheets,  and  laying  the  third  within  the  second  (the 
fourth  within  the  third  if  a  quaternion),  and  these  two  into 
the  first,  the  gathering  is  completed,  ready  for  binding,  and 
the  pages,  provided  the  sheets  are  correctly  folded,  follow 
each  other  in  regular  sequence.  This  process,  analogous 
to  that  employed  by  the  scribe  in  the  production  of  manu- 
script volumes,  was  that  by  which  the  First  Folio  was  printed, 
that  work,  as  we  have  already  seen,  consisting  almost  entirely 
of  ternions. 

With  the  signature-marks,  page  numbers,  and  catchwords 
usually  employed  by  the  printer  of  that  period  there  was 
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little  danger  of  confusion  in  the  arrangement  of  the  sheets. 
It  was  only  in  cases  where  these  indicia  were  almost  com- 
pletely lacking  that  the  binder  could  be  at  any  loss  in  prop- 
erly placing  his  sheets.  In  the  absence  of  the  customary 
means  of  determining  the  arrangement  of  sheets  or  leaves, 
such  as  signature-marks,  pagination,  or  catchwords,  let  us 
now  see  if  a  critical  examination  of  the  water-marks  of  the 
preliminary  leaves  of  the  First  Folio  will  afford  us  any  aid. 

As  before  observed,  a  single  sheet  may  be  so  printed 
that  the  first  page  may  or  may  not  have  a  water-mark.  Rep- 
resenting the  leaf  containing  a  water-mark  by  "x"  and  that 
without  one  by  "o,"  we  can  represent  the  two  variations  of 
a  single  sheet  in  a  graphic  manner,  as  follows  (the  parallel 
perpendicular  lines  representing  the  fold)  : 


With  a  gathering  of  two  leaves  we  still  have  these  varia- 
tions, each  of  which  appears  between  the  same  variations  of 
another  sheet,  thus: 


x  x 

X  o 

O  X 

o  o 


o  o 

X  o 

o  X 

X  X 


By  taking  each  variation  to  be  found  in  a  gathering  of 
two  sheets  and  placing  them  between  the  variations  of 
another  single  sheet,  we  find  all  the  combinations  possible 
in  a  ternion  or  gathering  of  three  sheets.  In  like  manner, 
the  variations  of  gatherings  of  quaternions  and  quinternions, 
or  gatherings  of  four  and  five  sheets,  may  be  worked  out 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  (See 
Table  A.) 
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This  table  is  so  arranged,  by  overlaying  the  separate  dia- 
grams, that  undue  repetition  is  avoided,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  progressive  series  of  variations  is  clearly  depicted.  It 
therefore  shows,  in  the  different  squares,  or  rectangles,  the 
two  variations  for  a  folio  of  a  single  sheet,  the  four  for  one 
composed  of  two  sheets,  and  the  eight,  sixteen,  and  thirty- 
two,  for  a  ternion,  quaternion,  and  quinternion,  respectively. 
Each  of  these  variations  is  numbered  for  convenience  of 
reference  as  well  as  for  purposes  of  record,  and  the  table 
is  so  arranged  by  the  overlapping  of  the  rectangles  that  sev- 
eral of  the  numbers  do  multiple  duty;  for  example,  Varia- 
tion 6  may  be  cited  as  Quinternion,  Var.  6;  Quaternion, 
Var.  6;  or  Ternion,  Var.  6;  etc.,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  lower  half  of  each  diagram 
is  the  converse  of  its  upper  half,  and  that,  if  turned  upside 
down,  it  reads  the  same.  In  other  words,  if  two  copies  of 
the  diagram,  one  being  upside  down,  are  placed  side  by  side, 
they  will  read  alike.  The  parallel  perpendicular  lines  indi- 
cate the  fold,  and  the  different  squares  or  rectangles,  begin- 
ning with  the  smallest,  the  variations  to  be  found  in  folios 
of  from  one  to  five  folded  and  quired  sheets. 

The  signature-marks  and  sheets  of  these  various  combi- 
nations may  be  represented  thus : 


A  simple  folio: 

A     i 
1 1    ! 

|[A2] 
1 2 

V\  folio  of  two 

1 

sheets: 

A 
l1 

A2  1 

21  ! 

[A3]   [A4] 
2-        I2 

A  ternion: 

A 
I1 

A2 
21 

A3  1 

31   1 

[A4]   [A5]   [A6] 
3'       22        I2 

A  quartemion: 

A 

A2 

A3 

A4  , 

[A5]   [A6]   [A7]   [A8] 

I1 

21 

31 

41   1 

4z       32       22       I2 

A  quinternion: 

A 

A2 

A3 

A4 

A5 

[A6]   [A7]   [A8]   [A9]   [A  10] 

|i        21 

i 

31 

41 

1 

51  1 
1 

52       42       3,       22        1 

1 

2 

1 
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The  signature-marks  in  brackets,  being  those  after  the 
fold,  are  seldom  if  ever  printed. 

Having  given  the  table  to  be  used  for  the  study  of  this 
and  similar  cases,  and  having  explained  it  in  detail  in  order 
to  make  more  clear  what  is  to  follow,  we  may  now  resume 
our  consideration  of  the  preliminary  leaves  of  the  First  Folio, 
and  learn  the  lesson  taught  by  the  water-marks. 

The  leaves  of  the  First  Folio  are  nine  in  number.  They 
are  unpaged,  have  but  two  signature-marks,  "A  2"  and 
"A  3,"  on  the  third  and  fourth  leaves,  respectively,  and  are 
all  so  printed  as  regards  their  reading  matter  that  each  leaf  is 
complete  in  itself.  This  being  the  case  the  use  of  catchwords 
is  dispensed  with,  thus  withholding  one  of  the  surest  means 
of  determining  their  proper  sequence.  In  fact,  each  of  the 
leaves,  excepting  two,  those  containing  the  Dedication  and 
Verses  by  Jonson  (leaves  three  and  five),  is  practically  a 
broadside. 

In  describing  these  leaves  we  shall  follow  the  order  given 
in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual,  Bohn's  Edition,  the 
one,  as  will  be  seen  later,  which  we  consider  to  be  correct. 
Their  order  is  as  follows : 

1.  (Verses)  Recto,  blank;  verso,  ten  lines  of  verse, 

with  heading  "To  the  Reader,"  signed  "B.  I." 
(Ben  Jonson.)  No.  9  is  without  doubt  its 
companion-leaf. 

2.  (Title-page)    Recto,   a   copperplate   portrait   of 

Shakespeare,  by  Droeshout,  between  the  title 
and  the  imprint;  verso  blank.  This  is  a  half- 
sheet. 

3.  (Dedication  by  the    compilers,    marked    A   2) 

Recto,  "TO  THE  MOST  NOBLE  AND 
INCOMPARABLE  PAIRE  OF  BRETH- 
REN WILLIAM  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
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.  .  .  and  PHILIP  Earl  of  Montgomery, 
&c.  ,  2  pages.     No.  6  is  without 

doubt  its  companion-leaf. 

4.  (Preface,  marked  A3)    Recto,   'To   the  great 

Variety  of  Readers" ;  verso  blank.  No.  5  is 
without  doubt  its  companion-leaf. 

5.  (Jonson)  Recto,  "To  the  Memory  of  my  beloued, 

The  AVTHOR  Mr.  William  Shake- 
speare," signed  "Ben  Ionson";  2  pages. 
Catch-word  "O/"  on  the  recto  page,  but  none 
on  the  verso.     See  No.  4. 

6.  (Holland)   Recto,  verses  "Vpon  the  Lines  and 

Life  of  the   Famous     Scenicke   Poet,   Mafter 

William  Shakespeare,"  signed,  "HUGH 
HOLLAND";  verso  blank.    See  No.  3. 

7.  (Digges)    Recto,  verses    "TO    THE    MEM- 

ORIE  of  the  deceafed  Author  Mafter  W. 
Shakespeare,"  signed,  "L.  [Leonard! 
Digges";  followed  by  other  verses,  signed  "I. 
M."  (James  Mabbe)  ;  verso  blank.  No.  8  is 
without  doubt  its    companion-leaf. 

8.  (Actors)    Recto,    "The    Workes    of    William 

Shakefpeare,  containing  all  his  Comedies,  Hif- 
tories,  and  Tragedies:      .      .  The  Names 

of  the  Principall  Actors  in  all  thefe  playes"; 
verso  blank.     See  No.  7. 

9.  (Catalogue)  Recto,  "A  CATALOGVE  of  the 

feuerall  Comedies,    Hiftories,   and  Tragedies 

contained  in  this  Volume."   (omitting  Troylus 

and  Cressida)  ;  verso  blank.     See  No.   1 . 

It  will  be  observed  that,  after  the  title-page,  comes  the 

formal  dedication  of  the  editors,  or  compilers    (Heminge 

and  Condell),  followed  by  the  less  formal  address  to  the 
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readers.  Then  come  the  commendatory  verses  by  various 
writers,  all  in  one  group  and,  as  would  seem  most  natural, 
separated  by  no  irrelevant  matter.  Of  these  verses  we  have 
first  those  of  Ben  Jonson.  They  are  the  most  important,  not 
only  because  of  their  length,  but  because  written  by  Shake- 
speare's most  particular  friend  and  his  greatest  survivor; 
then  come  those  by  Holland,  dignified  by  being  printed  on  a 
separate  leaf ;  and  last  of  all  are  the  grouped  verses  of  Digges 
and  Mabbe.  These  verses  are  followed  by  two  leaves,  one 
of  which  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Lee,  though  we  think 
unnecessarily,  might  originally  have  been  intended  as  a  half- 
title  to  the  text;  but  to  it  is  added  a  list  of  the  principal 
actors.  The  other — the  final  leaf — contains  a  catalogue  of 
plays. 

From  the  number  of  these  leaves,  it  is  evident  that  one 
of  them  must  be  a  half-sheet.  And,  moreover,  it  is  apparent, 
as  already  stated,  that,  whatever  the  transpositions  of  these 
sheets,  provided  they  are  all  genuine,  a  careful  examination 
of  their  water-marks  will  disclose,  not  only  the  first  leaf  of 
each  sheet,  but  also  its  companion-leaf,  or  the  integral  parts 
of  each  sheet.  A  critical  inspection  of  several  copies  has 
led  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  title-page  consists  of  a  half- 
sheet.  This  may  be  briefly  explained  as  follows:  con- 
taining both  letter-press  and  a  copperplate  portrait,  each 
requiring  a  separate  impression,  a  half-sheet  was  used  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  for  working  it  on  the  press.  This 
accounts  also  for  the  fact  that  it  was  disregarded  in  the  signa- 
ture-marks. 

The  title-page  thus  disposed  of,  we  are  left  with  eight 
leaves,  or  four  complete  sheets.  The  natural  order  of  the 
first  three  is  obvious  from  the  signature-marks — the  first  leaf, 
as  usual,  having  none.  We  have  now  to  ascertain  the  com- 
panion-leaves of  these  and  of  the  two  leaves  composing  the 
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fourth  sheet.  In  Table  B  appear  all  possible  variations  of 
water-marks  to  be  found  in  copies  of  the  preliminary  leaves 
— arranged  in  accordance  with  the  Lowndes  collation.  In 
a  copy  made  up  by  the  substitution  of  leaves  from  other 
copies  for  lacking  or  imperfect  ones  the  water-marks  may 
possibly  occur  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  original  leaves  but 
the  chances  are  two  to  one  against  such  being  the  case.  Hav- 
ing recourse  to  our  water-mark  test  we  are  able  to  decide 
that  Jonson's  Verses  to  the  Reader  and  the  Catalogue  form 
the  first  sheet;  the  Dedication  and  Holland,  the  second  sheet; 
and  the  Preface  and  Jonson  (leaf  5  as  given  above),  the 
third  sheet. 

A  few  of  the  several  copies  examined  by  the  writer  dis- 
closes the  following  variations  of  water-marks: 


Leaves         123456789 


Copy  1 .  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  (Lee,  No.  37) 


2. 

3.  " 

4.  Lenox  Library 

5.  " 

6.  Robert  Hoe 

7.  F.  R.  Halsey 


38) 
152) 
43) 
29) 
35) 
13) 


X 

0 

o  o 

X  X 

o 

X 

X 

X 

OX 

O  X 

X 

o 

o 

o 

X  X 

o  o 

o 

X 

o 

X 

X  O 

X  o 

X 

o 

X 

X 

X  o 

X  o 

O 

X 

X 

o 

o  o 

X  X 

o 

X 

X 

o 

O  X 

O  X 

O 

X 

*    u    □ 


By  the  differences  here  recorded  in  the  water-marks  of 
the  leaf  of  Verses  (1)  and  the  Title-page  (2)  of  Copies 
1 ,  4,  6  and  7,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  by  no  possibility 
can  the  Title-page  (2)  be  a  companion-leaf  of  the  Cata- 
logue (9). 

But  why  has  not  also  the  remaining  sheet  of  the  quater- 
nion, if  quaternion  it  be,  its  proper  signature-mark,  as  has 
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the  fourth  sheet  of  the  single  quaternon,  "gg"  of  the  His- 
tories, in  the  body  of  the  volume? 

From  the  limited  number  of  signature-marks  used  in  these 
preliminary  leaves,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  when  the  printer 
laid  out  the  copy  in  hand,  he  decided  to  print  it  as  a  regular 
ternion,  employing,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  a  half- 
sheet  for  the  title-page;  that  he  had  proceeded  with  the 
printing  as  far  as  the  fifth  leaf,  the  verses  by  Holland,  and 
had  perhaps  even  printed  the  sixth  leaf,  containing  the  Cata- 
logue, when,  for  some  reason  which  will  probably  never  be 
certainly  known,  perhaps  the  belated  arrival  of  the  verses  by 
Digges  and  Mabbe,  a  change  of  plan  was  necessitated,  and 
at  the  eleventh  hour  it  was  decided  to  insert  matter  enough 
to  fill  another  sheet — the  leaves  Digges  and  Actors.  But, 
as  this  added  matter  interfered  with  the  logical  order  of  that 
already  printed,  it  was  determined  not  to  make  this  sheet  a 
regular  part  of  the  gathering;  in  other  words,  not  to  make 
a  quaternion  of  what  had  been  begun  and  partially,  if  not 
completely,  printed  as  a  ternion.  Had  the  printer  so  intend- 
ed, nothing  could  have  been  simpler  than  to  give  this  fourth 
sheet  its  proper  signature-mark,  "A  4."  The  reason  for  his 
not  having  done  this  is  obvious.  Had  it  been  done  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  verses  complimentary  to  the  author  would 
have  been  broken,  and  the  List  of  Actors  separated  from 
the  Catalogue  of  Comedies,  etc. 

This  seems  the  simplest  and  most  reasonable  explanation 
for  the  very  unusual  appearance  of  these  preliminary  leaves. 
The  intention  of  the  printer,  as  deduced  from  his  omission 
to  print  a  signature-mark  on  the  fourth  sheet,  leads  to  the 
irresistible  conclusion  that  it  was  his  deliberate  purpose  not 
to  have  it  placed  between  Preface  and  Jonson,  the  third  and 
fourth  leaves  of  the  ternion,  which  he  had  originally  set  out 
to  print,  thus  making  of  it  a  regular  quaternion.    His  failure 
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to  mark  it  *  or  ^j  also  shows  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to 
have  it  placed  after  the  ternion  as  a  separate  folio,  as  Mr. 
Greg  would  have  it  placed.1  His  great  mistake,  therefore, 
was  in  not  affixing  to  this  fourth  sheet  the  signature-mark 
A  6,  by  which  his  purpose  to  have  it  so  placed  that  the  com- 
plimentary verses  should  follow  each  other  in  unbroken  suc- 
cession might  be  unmistakably  known  and  the  binder  be 
prevented  from  placing  it  in  the  only  other  position  possible, 
between  the  leaves  Jonson  and  Holland,  as  was  done  in  the 
Turbutt  copy. 

After  completing  his  work,  the  printer,  having  sent  out 
some  copies  in  sheets,  turned  the  volume  over  to  his  binder, 
or  binders.  We  know  that  the  copy  sent  to  the  Bodleian 
Library  went  in  sheets,  and  was  there  bound  by  William 
Wildgoose.  Had  the  whole  edition,  before  being  distrib- 
uted, been  bound  by  the  printer,  or  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, the  present  generation  would,  without  doubt,  have 
been  spared  much  of  the  uncertainty  which  has  arisen  con- 
cerning the  proper  arrangement  of  these  leaves.  If  one 
copy  was  sent  out  in  sheets — and  this  we  know  was  the  case 
— it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  other  copies  were 
also  so  sent  out  to  be  bound  by  their  owners.  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  the  unusual  character  of  these  leaves,  lacking  their 
full  complement  of  signature-marks,  without  catch-words  to 
show  the  proper  continuity  of  the  text,  without  pagination; 
without,  in  fact,  any  of  the  numerous  indications  upon 
which  binders  are  accustomed  to  rely  as  guides  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  sheets — it  is  no  wonder,  we  say,  that  every  binder 
who  had  to  deal  with  this  anomaly  was  left  to  grapple  with 
a  particularly  puzzling  problem.     Had  the  printer  simply 

lh  should  be  noted  that  this  paper  was  written  before  the  writer's  attention  was 
called  to  Mr.  Greg's  article  in  "The  Library"  for  July,  1903,  in  which  the  views  there 
given  are  here  independently  confirmed  by  an  examination  of  the  sheets  themselves. 
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used  a  subordinate  signature-mark,  "A  6,"  for  example,  or 
indicated  upon  the  sheet  itself,  in  any  form  whatever,  the 
place  he  intended  it  to  occupy,  there  would  have  been  no 
confusion.  Left  with  none  of  the  usual  guides,  each  binder 
to  whom  was  given  this  problem — a  worthy  rival  of  the  cele- 
brated Chinese  puzzle — was  obliged  to  solve  it  for  himself 
as  best  he  could.  The  Bodleian  Library  binder,  for  some 
inexplicable  reason,  placed  the  unmarked  sheet  between  the 
fourth  and  fifth  leaves  of  the  original  ternion — the  leaves 
Jonson  and  Holland. 

From  the  fact,  as  already  explained,  that  we  have  so  many 
copies  in  which  the  printer's  intention  concerning  their  appro- 
priate order  has  been  carried  out,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  edition  was  bound  by  him. 
Among  these,  not  to  name  others,  are  the  Huth  copy,  two 
in  the  Lenox  Library,  the  three  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  the  one  owned  by  the  late  Robert  Hoe,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  John  Carter  Brown,  Boston  Public,  Princeton 
University,  and  Newberry  Libraries,  and  that  in  the  Library 
of  Congress. 

The  binder  of  the  Chatsworth  copy  solved  his  problem 
in  an  easy  and  natural  way.  Without  wasting  time  or 
thought,  he  inserted  the  unmarked  sheet  in  the  centre  of  the 
marked  ternion  and,  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or 
thread,  gave  us  a  faulty  example,  which  is  to  be  perpetuated, 
unfortunately;  for  upon  this  copy  is  based  Sidney  Lee's 
Facsimile  Reprint,  and  this,  or  one  similarly  bound,  appears 
to  have  been  employed  as  the  basis  of  the  Second  Folio. 

The  binders  of  two  other  copies,  one  in  the  British 
Museum,  the  other  in  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  proceeded  to 
a  natural,  though  a  less  easy  solution  than  that  employed  by 
the  binder  of  the  Chatsworth  copy.  They  placed  the 
unmarked  sheet  at  the  end  of  the  marked  ternion. 
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In  the  above  copies  we  have  examples  which,  if  not  in 
the  original  bindings,  may  at  least  have  been  bound  by  con- 
temporaneous binders,  as  they  are  now  found,  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  printer  to  give  sufficient  indications  for  the 
proper  arrangement  of  their  leaves.  We  see,  then,  that  to 
none  of  them  can  be  applied  Mr.  Madan's  term,  "a  standard 
copy,"  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  considered  as  an  authority 
in  deciding  the  question  of  the  correct  arrangement  of  the 
leaves  in  question. 

Copies  of  the  First  Folio,  as  well  as  of  other  old  books, 
are  found  in  various  states  or  conditions,  depending  upon 
the  care  or  neglect  they  have  met  with  during  their  career. 
Those  most  nearly  approaching  the  condition  in  which  they 
originally  appeared  from  the  press  are,  other  things  being 
equal,  most  sought  for  and  most  highly  prized.  Those 
which  have  undergone  rebinding,  repairs,  or  have  been  made 
up  from  other  copies  are  held  in  less  esteem. 

If  the  binders  of  copies  in  the  original  sheets  had  such 
trouble  in  determining  the  proper  order  for  the  binding 
of  these  leaves,  what  shall  we  say  when  we  come  to  consider 
those  who  have  rebound  copies  which,  as  is  usual  with  old 
folios,  are  subject  to  much  wear,  not  only  from  their  use,  but 
from  their  unwieldy  size?  Often  their  leaves  are  found 
mutilated,  separated  in  the  fold,  or  replaced  by  leaves  from 
other  copies.  Imagine  a  binder  who  is  not  able  to  consult  any 
other  copy  having  these  preliminary  leaves  separated  in  the 
folds  and  badly  mixed!  He  might  almost  as  well  attempt 
to  arrange  a  number  of  broadsides  according  to  a  stated 
order  of  which  he  has  no  knowledge.  That  there  are  to  be 
found  still  other  varieties  of  arrangement  than  those  already 
mentioned  is  shown  by  the  two  examples  about  to  be 
described;  and  we  are  far  from  believing  that  other,  and 
perhaps  stranger,  examples  may  not  yet  come  to  light. 
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And  first  we  will  describe  the  well-known  copy  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Locker-Lampson  Library.  In  this  copy, 
which  is  in  modern  binding,  the  two  leaves  of  the  unmarked 
sheet  having  become  separated,  the  Digges  leaf  appears 
between  the  Preface  and  Jonson,  and  the  Actors  between 
Holland  and  the  Catalogue. 

The  other  copy,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  present  inves- 
tigation, is  that  owned  by  the  late  E.  Dwight  Church,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This  copy,  one  of  the  finest  in  America, 
presents  unusual  features.  It  is  in  modern  binding.  Sheet 
"A  3,"  Preface  and  Jonson,  is  wrongly  folded,  bringing  the 
latter  before  the  former,  and  is  bound  in  this  order  in 
its  proper  place  as  the  third  sheet.  As  in  the  Locker-Lamp- 
son copy,  so  in  this  copy,  the  leaves  of  the  unmarked  sheet 
became  separated,  Digges  being  bound  between  the  Preface 
and  Holland,  and  the  Actors  between  Holland  and  the 
Catalogue. 

The  writer  is  conscious  that  the  description  of  the  copies 
given  above  must  be  extremely  confusing.  In  order  that  their 
differences  may  be  more  readily  seen  and  realized,  the  infor- 
mation above  given  will  be  found  graphically  displayed  in 
the  following  table: 


I. 

Morgan     (3), 
Lenox     (2),  Huth, 
and  Hoe  Copies. 
I —  Verses 

*  Title-page 

—  A2  Dedication 
r-A3  Preface 

I-  Jonson 

L-  Holland 

i-  Digges 

L  Actors 

-  Catalogue 


TABLE   C. 

II. 

British  Museum 
and  Oriel  College 
Copies. 

-Verses 

*  Title-page 
i —  A2  Dedication 

r-  A3  Preface 

L Jonson 

L-  Holland 

' —  Catalogue 

r-  Digges 

L  Actors 


III. 
Chatsworth     (Lee 
Facsimile)  and  Scrib- 
ner  Copies. 

-  Verses 
*  Title-page 

-  A2  Dedication 
r-  A3  Preface 

r  Digges 

L  Actors 

—  Jonson 

l— Holland 

Catalogue 
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IV. 

Turbutt    (Bod- 
leian) Copy. 
i —  Verses 
*  Title-page 
r-  A2    Dedication 
A3    Preface 
Jonson 
i-  Digges 
L  Actors 
_  Holland 
Catalogue 


r-i 


V. 

Locker   Lampson- 
Widener  Copy. 

I Verses  (lacking) 

*  Title-page 

A2    Dedication 
r-  A3    Preface 
rr  Digges 
L-  Jonson 
-  Holland 
Actors 
Catalogue 


VI. 

E.  Dwight  Church 
Copy. 

r-  Verses 
*  Title-page 
—  A2    Dedication 
r-  Jonson 
LA3    Preface 
r  Digges 
— I-  Holland 

L  Actors 
Catalogue 


*The  Title-page  is  a  half-sheet. 

We  have  seen  what  perplexities  the  binders  of  the  origi- 
nal sheets  encountered,  and  how  they  endeavored  to  over- 
come them,  and  also  the  increased  difficulties  with  which 
modern  binders  have  to  contend  in  the  rebinding  of 
copies  in  which  companion-leaves  have  been  separated,  or 
sheets  have  been  improperly  folded.  It  is  by  no  means  proba- 
ble that  Table  C  discloses  all  the  varieties  that  may  yet  be 
met  with  in  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  written,  we  believe,  to  show  that  the  colla- 
tion given  in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  is  the  only 
reasonable  and  logical  arrangement  for  the  preliminary 
leaves  of  the  First  Folio.  This  is  a  case,  apparently,  in 
which  the  canon  of  bibliography,  that  copies  in  original 
bindings  are  authoritative  as  to  their  completeness  and  ar- 
rangement, is  not  always  a  safe  one  to  be  followed ;  in  other 
words,  the  present  case  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule. 
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IV. 

Turbutt    (Bod- 
leian) Copy. 
r —  Verses 
I    *  Title-page 
r—  A2    Dedication 
rA3    Preface 

-  Jonson 

-  Digges 
L  Actors 
-  Holland 
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Widener  Copy. 
Verses  (lacking) 

*  Title-page 
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-p  Digges 
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E.  Dwight  Church 
Copy. 

—  Verses 

*  Title-page 

—  A2    Dedication 
i-  Jonson 
L-A3    Preface 
-  Digges 

LL.  Holland 
L-  Actors 
_  Catalogue 


*The  Title-page  is  a  half-sheet. 

We  have  seen  what  perplexities  the  binders  of  the  origi- 
nal sheets  encountered,  and  how  they  endeavored  to  over- 
come them,  and  also  the  increased  difficulties  with  which 
modern  binders  have  to  contend  in  the  rebinding  of 
copies  in  which  companion-leaves  have  been  separated,  or 
sheets  have  been  improperly  folded.  It  is  by  no  means  proba- 
ble that  Table  C  discloses  all  the  varieties  that  may  yet  be 
met  with  in  a  more  extended  study  of  the  subject.  Enough, 
however,  has  been  written,  we  believe,  to  show  that  the  colla- 
tion given  in  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual  is  the  only 
reasonable  and  logical  arrangement  for  the  preliminary 
leaves  of  the  First  Folio.  This  is  a  case,  apparently,  in 
which  the  canon  of  bibliography,  that  copies  in  original 
bindings  are  authoritative  as  to  their  completeness  and  ar- 
rangement, is  not  always  a  safe  one  to  be  followed;  in  other 
words,  the  present  case  is  the  exception  which  proves  the 
rule. 


TABLE  A. 

Overlay  Diagram  showing  Every  Possible  Combination  of  Water-marks  to  be  found  ii 
Folio  Volumes  built  up  by  the  quiring  of  sheets,  from  a  Simple  Folio  to  Quinternions. 
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Diagram  showing  Every  Possible  Combination  of  Water-marks   in  the  Preliminary 
Leaves  of  the  First  Folio,  arranged  as  in  Lowndes'  Collation,  Vol.4  (1 869), pp.  2253-2255. 
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The  Title-page  (2),  being  a  half  sheet,  is  represented  by  "x"  (a  water-mark)  and  "o" 
(without  a  water-mark)  in  each  combination.  The  parallel  lines  between  Preface  (4)  and 
Jonson  (5)  indicate  the  centre  of  the  folds  of  the  three  gathered  sheets;  the  parallel  lines 
between  Digges  (7)  and  Actors  (8),  the  fold  of  the  fourth  (unmarked  sheet),  and  the  lines 
enclosing  the  Title-page  (2),  and  Digges  (7)  and  Actors  (8),  the  half-sheet  and  sheet  inserted 
between  the  leaves  of  the  ternion  composed  by  columns  I,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  9.  This  table 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  any  other  collation  by  transferring  the  columns  for  Digges  and 
Actors  (7  and  8)  to  the  location  where  those  leaves  are  to  be  found. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NINTH  MEETING  OF  THE 
SOCIETY,  HELD  DECEMBER  30,  1908 


HT'HE  ninth  meeting  of  the  Bib- 
liographical  Society  was 
held  in  conjunction  with  the 
American  Historical  Association 
and  allied  bodies  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  December  30,  1908,  Vice- 
President  Richardson  and  Vice- 
President  Thwaites  presiding.  A 
communication  from  Dr.  J.  Will- 
iam Jones,  former  secretary  of 
the  Southern  Historical  Society, 
upon  the  subject  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America  was  presented  by  the 
Secretary.  A  paper,  entitled, 
"Substance  of  the  laws  in  refer- 
ence to  Confederate  States  Gov- 
ernment publications,"  was  read 
by  Dr.  H.  R.  McIIwaine,  Libra- 
rian  of  the   Virginia   State   Li- 


brary. "A  Bibliography  of  the 
publications  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America,"  by  Mr. 
Hugh  A.  Morrison,  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  was  presented 
by  the  Secretary,  and  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  William  Beer 
and  others.  The  subject  of 
"Early  printing  in  Virginia"  was 
discussed  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Parr,  of 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

By  courtesy  of  the  Librarian, 
Dr.  McIIwaine,  the  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Virginia  State  Library 
and  an  exhibit  made  of  some  of 
the  more  interesting  Confederate 
imprints  in  the  possession  of  the 
Library. 

W.  Dawson  Johnston, 

Secretary) 


SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  LAWS  IN  REFERENCE 
TO  CONFEDERATE  STATES  GOV- 
ERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 

By  H.  R.  Mcllwaine 

THE  Confederate  Government  was  instituted  under  its 
provisional  constitution  on  February  8,  1861,  the 
capital  being  Montgomery,  Ala.  One  of  the  first  acts 
passed  at  the  first  session  of  the  provisional  Congress  was  an 
Act  in  relation  to  public  printing.  (See  Statutes  at  Large 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  1861-64,  p.  39,  of 
the  laws  passed  at  the  first  session.)  This  law  was  passed 
February  27,  1861.  It  provided  for  the  publication  of  all 
acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  of  the  provisional  and  per- 
manent constitutions,  and  of  the  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  Congress,  with  full  index.  The  acts  and  journals  were 
to  be  delivered  to  the  public  printers,  who  should  publish 
3,000  copies  of  each  "in  a  style  equal  in  execution,  and 
upon  paper  of  the  same  quality  in  every  respect,  as  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  as  annually  published  by  Messrs. 
Little  &  Brown." 

The  acts  of  Congress  thus  published  were  to  be  bound 
in  a  style  not  inferior  to  the  acts  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
The  law  then  goes  on  to  fix  minutely  the  compensation  to 
be  received  by  the  public  printer  for  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  journals,  for  job  printing  ordered  by  Congress, 
and  for  the  printing  of  all  bills,  resolutions,  reports,  etc. 

The  public  printer  mentioned  in  this  act  was  responsible 
only  for  the  work  ordered  to  be  done  by  Congress.  The 
printing  done  by  the  various  departments  of  the  Confederate 
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Government  was  otherwise  provided  for.  Even  before  the 
passage  of  this  law,  in  fact  on  the  very  next  day  after  the 
provisional  Congress  assembled — that  is,  February  5,  1861 
— Congress  passed  a  resolution  appointing  Messrs.  Reid  and 
Shorter  printers  as  long  as  Congress  should  hold  its  sessions 
in  Montgomery.  The  resolution  stated  that  all  work  done 
should  be  in  style  and  quality  equal  to  that  done  for  the 
State  of  Alabama.  (From  this  I  judge  that  Messrs.  Reid 
and  Shorter  were  at  that  time  public  printers  to  Alabama.  I 
cannot  find  in  any  resolution  that  a  public  printer  was 
named  after  Congress  moved  to  Richmond.  This  must 
have  been  done,  however,  for  the  title  pages  of  the  Public 
Laws  printed  from  1862  on  bear  the  name  "R.  M.  Smith, 
printer  to  Congress.") 

The  Act  in  relation  to  public  printing  provided  that  the 
heads  of  departments  were  to  contract  for  the  printing  for 
their  various  offices;  at  prices,  however,  not  higher  than 
those  minutely  set  forth  for  the  payment  of  the  public 
printer. 

This  same  law  established  a  Bureau  of  printing  as  a  part 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  the  head  of  which  was  given 
the  title  of  Superintendent  of  public  printing,  who  was  to 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  "by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Congress."  (This  law  having  been  passed 
before  the  permanent  constitution  went  into  effect,  and  there 
being  at  that  time  only  one  chamber  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government,  only  Congress  is  mentioned.  When, 
however,  the  legislature  became  bi-cameral,  of  course  the 
Senate  was  that  chamber  which  acted  in  this  as  in  other 
appointments. ) 

The  duties  of  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing  were 
to  supervise  all  the  printing  done  by  order  of  Congress — 
that  is,  all  the  printing  done  by  the  public  printer — and  all 
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that  done  under  contract  for  the  various  departments.  He 
was  to  specify  the  quality  of  paper,  the  character  of  type, 
and  the  style  of  binding,  and  to  see  that  the  general  execu- 
tion of  the  work  was  satisfactory.  He  was  also  to  audit 
all  bills  paid  for  printing  of  any  sort  for  the  Confederate 
government. 

On  May  14,  1861  (see  p.  1  1  1 ),  an  act  was  passed  "to 
organize  further  the  Bureau  of  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing."  This  act  provided  that  the  publication  of  the 
laws  and  journals  of  Congress  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing,  subject  to  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  Attorney-General,  and  that  the 
superintendent  might  contract  with  publishers  of  newspapers 
for  the  publication  of  the  laws  and  journals.  (This  was  in 
the  second  session  of  the  provisional  Congress,  and  it  is 
probable  that  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  it  was  found 
that  the  public  printer  was  not  prepared  to  handle  rapidly 
the  work  of  getting  out  the  laws  and  journals  of  the  first 
session.  Hence  this  work  was  put  under  the  control  of  the 
Superintendent  of  public  printing.) 

It  was  further  made  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  superin- 
tendent to  provide  paper  for  all  the  printing  ordered  by 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  department.  All  orders  for 
printing  by  Congress  or  by  any  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments were  to  be  sent  to  the  superintendent  to  be  by  him 
delivered  to  the  public  printer,  or  to  the  contractor  for  the 
work,  as  the  case  might  be.  The  printing  when  done  was 
to  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  to  be  received  or 
rejected. 

On  May  21,  the  same  session  (see  p.  149),  an  act  was 
passed  prescribing  the  mode  of  publishing  the  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  Confederate  States.  According  to  this,  it 
was  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  to  select  from 
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the  laws  and  resolutions  passed  at  each  session  such  as  might 
be  of  a  public  nature  and  might  in  his  judgment  require 
immediate  publication,  and  cause  them  to  be  inserted  in 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  Confederacy.  The  treaties 
were  to  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 

On  the  same  day  another  law  was  approved  setting  forth 
that  the  acts  of  the  second  session,  then  coming  to  a  close, 
should  be  published  forthwith  in  pamphlet  form.  Five 
hundred  copies  were  to  be  issued.  On  August  5,  1861, — 
third  session  of  the  provisional  Congress,  held  in  Richmond, 
beginning  the  20th  day  of  July,  1861,  and  ending  on  the 
3 1  st  day  of  August — an  act  was  passed  having  the  follow- 
ing title:  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  safe  custody,  print- 
ing, publication  and  distribution  of  the  laws,  and  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  an  additional  clerk  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice."  This  law  provided  that  all  laws  and 
resolutions  of  Congress  should  be  deposited  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  originals  carefully  preserved.  The 
Attorney-General  was,  as  soon  as  he  could  conveniently 
do  so,  after  the  delivery  of  these  laws,  to  select  from  them 
such  as  he  thought  required  this  treatment  and  have  them 
inserted  in  the  newspapers  throughout  the  Confederacy.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  the  Attorney-General  at  the  close  of 
each  session  of  Congress  to  cause  all  the  laws  and  resolu- 
tions and  treaties  to  be  published  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Superintendent  of  public  printing.  Three  thousand 
copies  were  to  be  issued,  and  it  was  expressly  provided  that 
the  paper  used  should  equal  in  quality  that  used  in  the  pub- 
lication of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  One  thousand 
copies  were  to  be  preserved  to  be  bound  in  calf  as  often  as 
the  number  of  pages  should  be  sufficient  to  form  a  volume 
of  not  less  than  800  nor  more  than  1 ,000  pages.  When- 
ever the  volumes  were  thus  bound,  a  new  index  was  to  be 
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made,  comprising  the  contents  of  the  whole  volume.  (This 
requirement  of  the  law  was  probably  never  carried  into 
effect.)  The  printing  of  the  laws  was  to  be  executed  by 
the  public  printer;  the  binding  in  pamphlets  and  in  volumes 
was  to  be  done  by  contract,  entered  into  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  printing;  the  paper  for  the  printing  of  the 
laws  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  public  printer  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  public  printing  in  accordance  with  the  the  Act 
of  May  14,  1861,  referred  to  above.  By  this  act  the 
Attorney-General  was  authorized,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing its  provisions  into  effect,  to  appoint  a  law  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Justice.  (The  law  clerk  so  appointed  was 
James  M.  Matthews,  whose  name  is  on  the  title  page  of 
the  laws  printed  after  June  1st,  1862.) 

On  February  17,  1862,  at  the  fifth  and  last  session  of 
the  provisional  Congress,  the  preceding  act  was  amended  so 
as  to  authorize  the  Attorney-General  to  cause  3,000  copies 
of  the  provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  and  of  all  the 
acts  and  resolutions  and  treaties  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment of  the  Confederate  States  which  were  not  secret  to 
be  published  in  one  volume  as  soon  as  the  provisional  Con- 
gress adjourned.  It  was  provided  that  the  volumes  pub- 
lished under  that  act  should  be  subject  in  every  respect 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  which  it  was  amendatory; 
except  that,  if  paper  of  the  quality  required  by  the  previous 
acts  could  not  be  obtained,  such  paper  might  be  used  as  the 
Superintendent  of  the  bureau  of  public  printing  might  select. 
(As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volume  so  authorized  by  this  act 
was  not  issued  until  1864.  It  was  edited  by  James  M. 
Matthews,  law  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
printed  by  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Congress.) 

(It  is  stated  in  the  advertisement  to  "Public  Laws  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the  first  Ses- 
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sion  of  the  first  Congress,"  which  advertisement  was  written 
June  1 ,  1 862,  that  it  had  been  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  law  of  the  5th  of  August,  1861,  to  the  effect  that  the 
acts  of  Congress  for  each  session  should  be  published  im- 
mediately at  the  close  of  the  session,  because  the  paper 
required  by  the  act — which,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
"paper  equal  in  quality  to  the  edition  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States" — could  not  be  procured.  Just  before  June 
1,  1862,  however,  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  supply.  Hence  the  acts  for  the 
first  session  of  the  first  Congress — that  is,  regular  Congress — 
were  the  first  to  be  printed  on  what  was  considered  good 
paper.  It  is  probable  that  this  supply  of  paper  was  kept 
by  the  Superintendent  of  public  printing  for  this  special  use 
until  the  end  of  the  Confederacy.  No  doubt  it  ran  the 
blockade.) 

On  April  19,  1862,  at  the  first  session  of  the  first  regular 
Congress,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  Congress  to  the  effect 
that  200  copies  of  all  documents  printed  by  either  house  of 
Congress  should  be  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  pub- 
lic printing  to  the  Attorney-General  to  be  by  him  caused  to 
be  properly  indexed  and  bound  into  volumes  of  convenient 
size. 

On  January  5,  1864,  fourth  session  of  the  first  Congress, 
it  was  resolved  that  in  lieu  of  the  compensation  then  allowed 
by  law  ($3,000)  the  public  printer  should  receive  as  reward 
for  his  services  such  amounts  as  should  be  deemed  equitable 
by  the  joint  committee  on  printing  of  the  two  houses.  (This 
is  interesting  as  being  an  evidence  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
Confederate  currency.)  On  June  3,  1864,  second  Con- 
gress, first  session,  the  Attorney-General  was  empowered  by 
law  to  employ  additional  clerical  force  to  aid  the  law  clerk 
in  the  prompt  publication  of  the  acts  of  Congress.     The 
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Attorney-General,  according  to  this  law,  was  himself  to 
contract  for  the  printing,  publishing  and  binding  of  the  acts, 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  work  could  not  promptly  be 
done  by  the  public  printer.  The  printing  required  to  be 
done  for  the  several  executive  departments — except  the  Post- 
office  department — was  put  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Superintendent  of  public  printing. 

(This,  the  last  act  which  I  have  been  able  to  find  bearing 
on  the  subject  of  printing,  shows  that  the  public  printer  was 
being  overburdened  with  bills  and  reports  and  therefore  did 
not  have  time  to  attend  to  the  laws,  and  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  public  printing  also  had  his  hands  full;  hence 
the  necessity  of  making  the  Attorney-General  responsible  for 
the  printing  of  the  laws.) 


A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS OF  THE  CONFEDERATE 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

By  Hugh  A.  Morrison 

THE  public  documents  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
Confederate  States  have  become  very  scarce,  many 
having  been  destroyed  or  scattered.  A  few  have  found  their 
way  into  public  libraries  and  private  collections,  and  it  is 
now  almost  impossible  to  make  a  full  list  of  them. 

"Toward  the  close  of  hostilities  many  papers  of  great 
historical  value  were  intentionally  destroyed  by  their  holders, 
and  a  still  greater  number  were  concealed.  Others  were 
burned  with  public  buildings  or  were  carried  off  by  relic 
hunters,  and  in  various  ways  the  Confederate  files  were 
depleted."* 

Major-General  H.  W.  Halleck  wrote  to  Secretary  Stan- 
ton on  May  11,  1865,  of  his  efforts  to  secure  and  preserve 
the  archives  of  the  Confederacy,  and  reported  that  over 
ninety  large  boxes  had  been  shipped  to  Washington.  Now, 
how  much  of  this  consisted  of  printed  matter  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out.  That  which  relates  to  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  printed  by  the  United  States  government  in 
the  Official  Records.  The  Journals  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  were 
not  printed  until  after  they  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  government.  They  were  published  in  seven 
volumes  as  Senate  document  No.  234  of  the  58th  Congress, 
2d  session. 

*Preface  to  General  Index  Official  Records,  p.  x. 

9* 
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1  he  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Confederacy,  including 
the  Diplomatic  correspondence,  have  been  published  in  two 
volumes,  by  permission  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
by  James  D.  Richardson,  Nashville,  United  States  Publish- 
ing Company,  1905. 

This  does  not,  however,  include  all  printed  material. 
There  were  numerous  bills,  resolutions  and  other  congres- 
sional documents  printed.  How  much  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  only  key  is  through  the  seven  volumes  of  the 
Journal. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  public  printing  during 
the  period  of  the  Confederacy,  the  following  is  taken  from 
the  reports  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  for  the 
years  1863-64:  The  total  cost  of  printing  for  the  Provi- 
sional Government  amounted  to  $103,814.79.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  1862,  the  bills  for  printing  of  Congress  and 
the  several  executive  departments  approved  and  passed  for 
payment  were  $29,844.05;  outstanding  bills,  $96,374.68. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1863,  the  expenditures  were  $301,- 
502.68.  At  the  end  of  1 864  the  bills  approved  were  $23 1  ,- 
553.59.  There  were  outstanding  bills  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  As  there  were  no  more  reports  printed,  the  last 
year's  amount  cannot  be  given.  From  the  above  statement 
it  will  be  perceived  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  print- 
ing done,  but  one  must  consider  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
cost  of  printing,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  printers  and  printing 
materials.  A  very  large  part  of  the  printing  consisted  of 
blank  books,  blanks,  circulars,  general  orders,  envelope  head- 
ings, etc.,  for  the  use  of  Congress  and  the  several  depart- 
ments. 

A  resolution  approved  April  19,  1862,  required  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Printing  to  deliver  200  copies  of 
each  public  document  ordered  to  be  printed  for  the  purpose 
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of  being  indexed  and  bound  in  volumes  of  convenient  size. 
This  list  is  prepared  to  show  how  many  of  the  documents 
remain  and  are  to  be  found  in  public  libraries.  It  is  the  result 
of  contributions  made  at  the  meeting  at  Richmond  in  Decem- 
ber, 1908,  by  Dr.  Mcllwaine,  Dr.  Thwaites  and  Mr.  Beer. 
The  documents  to  be  found  in  the  several  libraries  are  indi- 
cated by  initials  as  follows:  H.  ML,  Howard  Memorial 
Library,  New  Orleans;  L.  C,  Library  of  Congress;  V., 
Virginia  State  Library;  W.,  State  Historical  Society  of 
Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 


CONFEDERATE  STATES  OF  AMERICA.    CONGRESS. 

SENATE 

BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Senate  calendar,  Monday,  March  23,   1863.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  1  1  [Secret] — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  further  issue  of  treasury  notes,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Passed  February    10,    1863.        7  pp.        L.   C. 

S.  B.  No.  27 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  denning  who  shall 
be  exempt  from  military  service  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederate 
States."        Passed  February  25,   1863.         9  pp.      L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  58  [Secret] — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  volunteer  navy."  Reported  without  amendment,  March  9, 
1 863.       5  pp.      L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  71 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  repeal  the  nat- 
uralization laws."  Reported  with  amendment  March  11,  1863. 
2  pp.       L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  86 — A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
arrest  of  soldiers  absent  from  their  commands  without  leave,  and  pro- 
viding compensation  to  their  captors."  March  16,  1863.  3  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

S.  B.  No.  1 42 — A  bill  to  prevent  the  enlistment  or  enrollment  of 
substitutes  in  the  military  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  to 
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repeal  all  laws  permitting  or  authorizing  the  same.     Passed  Decem- 
ber 10,  1863.       2  pp.       L.  C. 

S.  R.  No.  1  7 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  currency  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  the  taxation  necessary  to  redeem  it.  December 
14,1863.      2PP.      L.  C,  W. 

S.  B.  No.  158  [Secret] — A  bill  to  organize  forces  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  war.       Passed  January  1 6,  1 864.       7  pp.       L.  G 

S.  R. — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  suspension  of  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.        May  6,  1 864.        2  pp.        L.  G 

S.  B.  No.  32 — A  bill  to  authorize  the  appointment  of  general 
officers  with  temporary  rank  and  command,  and  to  define  and  limit 
the  power  of  assigning  officers  to  commands,  May  17,  1 864.  2  pp. 
L.  G 

S.  B.  No.  16 — Joint  resolution  defining  the  position  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  and  declaring  the  determination  of  the  Congress  and 
the  people  thereof  to  prosecute  the  war  till  their  independence  is 
acknowledged.     Passed  December  1  3,   1 864.     4  pp.     L.  G 

S.  B.  No.  109 — An  Act  to  amend  an  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  employing  free  negroes  and 
slaves  in  certain  capacities."  Approved  February  17,  1864.  Read 
November  22,  1864.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

S.  B.  No.  1 29 — A  bill  to  provide  for  the  employment  of  free 
negroes  and  slaves  to  work  upon  fortifications  and  perform  other  labor 
connected  with  the  defences  of  the  country.  Passed  December  1  3, 
1 864.      6  pp.      L.  G      Amendment.      2  pp.      L.  G 

S.  B. -A  bill  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the  reduction 

and  redemption   of  the   currency.      December   26,    1864.      5    pp. 
L.  G,  W. 

S.  B.  No.  192 — A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war."  Approved  February  17, 
1864.     Read  February  13,  1865.     1  p.    L.  G,  W. 

S.  B.  No.  84 — Amendments  proposed  by  the  H.  of  R.  to  Bill 
(S.  84)  to  regulate,  for  a  limited  period,  the  compensation  of  the 
officers,  clerks  and  employees  of  the  civil  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  city  of  Richmond.   February  15,1 865.   5  pp.   L.  G,  W. 

A  bill  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Con- 
federate States.     No  date.    4  pp.     L.  G 
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RESOLUTIONS  RECEIVED 

January  9,  1 864 — From  the  State  of  Georgia,  urging  the  passage 
of  a  law  giving  detailed  soldiers  the  same  pay  as  other  persons 
employed  by  the  Government  in  the  same  business.     1  p.     L.  C.,  W. 

May  1  3,  1  864 — From  the  State  of  Mississippi,  asking  the  passage 
of  a  law  relieving  the  citizens  of  certain  portions  of  that  State,  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  raids  of  the  public  enemy,  from  the 
payment  of  the  tax  in  kind.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  24,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  in  relation  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

May  24,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana  relative  to  claims  against  the  Confederate  Government.  1  p. 
L.  C. 

June  8,  1864 — Resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  concerning  certain  acts  of  the  late  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States.     2  pp.    L.  C. 

January  21,  1 865 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  in  relation  to  brigading  certain  North  Carolina 
regiments.      1  p.     L.  C. 

January  21,  1865 — Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  relation  to  the  expenses  of  the  State  incurred  in 
the  execution  of  the  Conscription  laws.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  21,1 865 — Resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  in  relation  to  the  pay  of  disabled  soldiers.  1  p. 
L.C. 

January  26,  1 865 — Resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  1 4th 
Regiment  of  Virginia  Infantry  in  relation  to  the  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.     2  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

January  30,  1865 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Texas  concerning  peace,  reconstruction  and  independence.  3  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  25,  1865 — Resolution  passed  by  the  G.  A.  of  the  State 
of  Virginia  in  relation  to  the  Confederate  States'  impressment  laws. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

March  4,  1865 — Resolution  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  in  relation  to  allowing  transportation  to 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.     1  p.     L.  C. 
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January  9,  1864 — Letter  from  Gen.  Henry  A.  Wise.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

S.  R.  No.  16 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
Senate  Bill  No.  150.    January  14,  1864.     1  1  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

S.  R. Report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on 

the  resolution  of  the  Senate  asking  for  facts  in  relation  to  the  lawless 
seizure  and  capture  of  the  Confederate  steamer  Florida  in  the  Bay 
of  Bahia,  Brazil,  and  what  action  should  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  redress  the  outrage.     November  30,  1 864.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

S.    R.   Report  of   the  Select  Committee   to   whom  was 

referred  that  portion  of  the  Message  of  the  President  of  the  Confed- 
erate States,  of  the  1  3th  instant,  relating  to  the  action  of  Congress 
during  the  present  session.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Report  from  the  Joint  Select  Committee  to  investigate  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Navy  Department.  February  17,  1864.  7  pp. 
L.  C,  V. 

Report  of  evidence  taken  before  a  Joint  Special  Committee  of 
both  houses  of  the  Confederate  Congress  to  investigate  the  affairs 
of  the  Navy  Department.  P.  Kean,  reporter.  Richmond,  Va., 
Evans  &  Co.,  printers  [1863].      472  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Note. — The  evidence  was  printed  by  an  order  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  March  9,  1863. 

RULES 

Rules  for  conducting  business  in  the  Senate  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press, 
Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  and  Smith,  1862.    23  pp.     12mo.    L.  C. 

"Joint  rules  and  orders  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Confederate 

States."    p.  [15]  — 18. 
'  'Joint  committees. "      p.    [15]  —  1 8. 
"Standing  committees  of  the  Senate."        p.  21-23. 
Standing  and  joint  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Confederate  States.     1  broad  sheet.    L.  C. 

Memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  from  William 
J.  Hardee,  of  Georgia,  and  S.  H.  Goetzel,  to  grant  a  special  copy- 
right on  "Hardee's  Rifle  and  infantry  tactics."  Dated  Mobile, 
December  14,  1863.     L.  C. 
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Directory  of  the  Confederate  States  Senate,  for  the  second  session 
of  the  Second  Congress,  commencing  November  7,  1 864.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.    7  pp.    8vo.    L.  C. 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

BILLS 

January  27,  1863 — To  provide  for  transportation  of  troops,  etc. 
8  pp.    L.  C. 

February  12,  1863 — Regulating  furloughs  and  discharges  in  hos- 
pitals.    3  pp.    L.  C. 

February  1 8,  1 863 — Bill  to  fund  currency,  Mr.  Foster's  amend- 
ment.    3  pp.     L.  C. 

February  20,  1863 — Senate  bill  for  further  issue  of  Treasury 
notes.     Mr.  Garnett's  amendment  in  House.    [Secret.]     2  pp.   L.  C. 

February  28,  1 863 — To  provide  for  holding  elections  in  states 
occupied  by  enemy.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Dec.  1 0,  1 863 — To  prevent  further  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  2 
pp.    L.  C. 

December  1  0,  1  863 — To  prevent  trading  with  the  enemy.  1  p. 
L.  C. 

December  1 0,  1 863 — To  provide  payment  for  slaves  impressed. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

December  1  0,  1 863 — To  fund  Treasury  notes  of  the  Confederate 
States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  11,1  863 — To  raise  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment.    1  p.     L.  C. 

December  11,  1 863 — To  amend  Act  to  lay  taxes  for  common 
defence,  etc.     Passed  April  24,  1863.     lp.     L.  C. 

December  1 4,  1 863 — To  permit  funding  certain  Treasury  notes. 
(H.  B.  No.  23.)     1  p.    L.  C. 

December  1  4,  1 863 — Imposing  a  tax  on  Treasury  notes.  (H.  B. 
No.  23,  1-2.)    2  pp.  L.  C. 

December  16,  1863 — To  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation. 
(H.  B.  No.  15.)     2PP.    L.  C. 

December  16,  1863 — To  facilitate  the  raising  of  ways  and  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.     (H.  B.  No.  18.)     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1 6,  1 863 — Financial  scheme  proposed  by  Samuel  M. 
Wilson.     1  p.    L.  C. 
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December  16,  1863 — Amending  Act  to  provide  for  the  funding 
and  further  issue  of  Treasury  notes.  (H.  B.  No.  31.)  3  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  1 7,  1 863 — To  provide  for  wounded  and  disabled 
officers  and  soldiers.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1 8,  1 863 — To  amend  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  Quar- 
termaster's and  Commissary's  Departments.  Approved  May  1 , 
1863.    (H.  B.  No.  11.)    3PP.    L.  C. 

December  18,  1863 — To  regulate  impressments.  (H.  B.  No. 
75.)    4  pp.    L.  C. 

December  21,  1 863 — An  Act  supplemental  to  other  Acts  for 
sequestration  of  estates,  etc.,  of  alien  enemies.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  21,  1863 — Continuing  pay  of  soldiers  discharged 
for  wounds,  etc.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  22,  1 863 — To  grant  a  special  copyright  to  W.  J. 
Hardee  and  S.  H.  Goetzel.    ...    1  p.      L.  C. 

December  24,  1 863 — To  establish  a  Bureau  of  Foreign  Supplies. 

3  pp.    L.  C. 

December  28,  1 863 — To  suppress  abuses  in  Quartermaster's  and 
Commissary's  Departments  of  the  army.    9  pp.    L.  C. 

December  31,  1 863 — To  tax,  fund  and  limit  the  currency. 
[Secret  Sess.]       5  pp.      L.  C. 

December  31,  1 863 — To  levy  additional  taxes  for  the  common 
defence  and  support  of  the  Government.  [Secret  Sess.]  6  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  31,1 863 — To  regulate  the  currency  and  provide  means 
for  carrying  on  the  Government.      [Secret  Sess.]      2  pp.      L.  C. 

December  31,  1 863 — To  organize  the  Treasury  Note  Bureau. 
[Secret  Sess.]       2  pp.      L.  C. 

House  Bill  92.  [Secret.]  Passed  January  1 6,  1 864.  Passed 
Senate,  February  4,  1 864 — An  Act  to  tax,  fund  and  limit  the  cur- 
rency.    1 3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  4,  1864 — Repealing  existing,  and  regulating  future, 
exemptions  from  military  service.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — An  amendment  by  Mr.  Swan.      [Secret  Sess.] 

4  pp.    L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — To  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  the 
employment  of  free  negroes  and  slaves  in  certain  capacities.  3  pp. 
L.  C. 
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January  6,  1864 — To  provide  for  disabled  officers,  etc.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  8,  1 864 — To  provide  additional  compensation  for  sol- 
diers, and  for  families  of  those  who  die  in  the  service.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

January  8,  1864 — To  increase  the  effective  force  of  the  "Provi- 
sional Army  of  the  Confederate  States."     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1864 — To  make  additional  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  the  Government.     1  1  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1864 — Finance  proposition  from  Mr.  Russell.  [Secret 
Sess.]       3  pp.      L.  C. 

January  12,  1864 — To  provide  for  the  payment  of  horses  lost, 
etc.,  in  the  service.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  12,   1864 — Proposition  of  finance.     2  pp.     L."  C. 

January  15,  1864 — To  regulate  currency.  [Secret  Sess.]  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  18,  1864 — To  extend  certain  privileges  of  purchasing 
clothing.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

January  1 8,  1 864 — Authorizing  payment  for  property  destroyed, 
etc.,  by  military  necessities.     1  p.    L.  C. 

January  26,  1 864 — To  authorize  the  impressment  of  meat  for  the 
use  of  the  army,  under  certain  circumstances.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  28,  1864 — To  amend  an  Act  putting  an  end  to  the 
exemption  from  military  service  of  those  who  have  heretofore  fur- 
nished substitutes.    Approved  January  5,  1864.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

January  28,  1864 — Bill  entitled  "An  Act  supplemental  to  the 
several  Acts  relating  to  military  courts."     3  pp.     L.  C. 

January  29,  1864.  [Secret  Sess.] — Amendment  proposed  by 
Mr.  Clapp  to  bill  to  organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  9,  1 864 — Bill  to  be  entitled  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
auditing  and  payment  ot  certain  claims  against  the  Confederate  States. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

February  1 2,  1 864 — Bill  supplemental  to  several  Acts  in  relation 
to  public  printing.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  3,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  11) — Bill  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  for  property  illegally  impressed  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department.  Favorably  reported  May  12,  1864,  with 
amendments.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  4,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  26) — To  be  entitled  An  Act  to 
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provide  a  fund  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  disabled  soldiers  and 
seamen.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  48) — Amending  Act  to  regulate 
impressments.  Approved  March  26,  1863,  with  amendment  of 
February  1 6,  1 864.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Mr.  Lyons's  amendment  to  the  bill  to  regulate  the  impressment  of 
private  property,  etc.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  44)— To  be  entitled  An  Act  to 
establish  the  court  for  the  investigation  of  claims  against  the  Confed- 
erate States.     9  pp.     L.  C. 

May  6,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  49)— To  amend  An  Act  of 
February  1  7,  1 864,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  army  by  the 
employment  of  free  negroes  and  slaves,  etc.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

May  9,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  61 ) — An  Act  to  increase  the  pay 
of  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  12,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  82)— To  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  investigate  claims  against  the  Con- 
federate States.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

May  15,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  102)— Act  providing  for  safe 
custody,  printing,  etc.,  of  the  laws.    4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  16,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  93) — Bill  for  organization  of 
Bureau  of  Conscription,  with  amendment  of  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   May  24,  1864.    3  pp.    L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  105)— Act  to  suspend  the  col- 
lection of  tax  in  kind  in  certain  cases.     1  p.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  1 07— Act  to  amend  the  Tax 
laws.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  108)— Bill  amending  laws  relat- 
ing to  tax  in  kind,  with  amendment  of  Tune  2,  1864.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

May  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  108)— To  amend  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 1  7,  1864,  which  amended  Act  of  April  24,  1863,  for  laying 
taxes,  etc.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  120) — An  Act  to  compensate 
Charles  E.  Stuart,  Israel  C.  Owings  and  J.  H.  Taylor  for  the  use  of 
an  improvement  in  instruments  for  sighting  cannon.      1   p.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  121) — Act  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  certain  matters  of  account  with  Payne  &  Co.,  in  the 
State  of  Texas.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  122) — Act  to  amend  the  army 
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regulations  with  respect  to  gaming  by  disbursing  officers  and  others 
entrusted  with  public  funds.     1   p.     L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  123)— Act  making  appro- 
priations July  1  to  December  31,1 864.     1 2  pp.    L.  C. 

May  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  124)— Act  making  postal 
appropriations  for  years  1  862  and  1  863.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

June  3,  1864  (House  Bill  148) — Passed  House,  referred  to 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance — Act  to  raise  money  to  increase  the 
pay  of  soldiers.     1  p.     L.  C. 

June  7,  1 864 — Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  to  Impressment  Bill.  4 
pp.     L.  C. 

November  14,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  191) — Act  to  facilitate 
the  settlement  of  claims  of  deceased  officers  and  soldiers.  4  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

The  same  as  passed  by  House,  Dec.  30,  1 864,  and  adversely 
reported  in  Senate,  January  5,   1865.      5  pp.      L.  C. 

November  15,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  203) — Act  to  protect  the 
Confederate  States  from  fraud.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

November  18,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  214) — Act  to  define  and 
punish  conspiracy  against  the  Confederate  States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  23,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  224) — Act  to  punish  cer- 
tain frauds  on  the  Confederate  Government.       3  pp.      L.  C. 

November  25,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  229) — Act  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  currency.     4  pp. 

L.  C. 

November  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  230) — Act  amending  Act 
of  May  21,  1 864,  to  provide  revenue  from  commodities  imported 
from  foreign  countries.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  26,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  231) — Act  to  exempt 
from  taxation  loans  made  on  hypothecation  of  non-taxable  bonds. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

November  28,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  223) — Act  to  consolidate 
and  amend  the  laws  relative  to  impressments.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  amendments  to  the  Impressment  Bill.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

November  30,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  240 — Secret  session) — 
Bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Special  and 
Secret  Service.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

December  1,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  242) — Act  to  provide  for 
sequestrating  the  property  of  persons  liable  to  military  service,  who 
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have  departed  from  the  Confederate  States  without  permission.     3  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

Same  bill  passed  House  December  20,  1864;  reported  adversely 
in  Senate  January  5,  1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  10,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  269) — Act  to  organize 
forces  to  serve  during  the  war.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  273)— Act  to  authorize 
the  consolidation  of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  274)— Bill  to  increase 
the  pay  of  marines  to  that  received  by  the  infantry  of  the  army.  1  p. 
L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  275)— To  authorize  the 
employment  of  instructors  for  the  acting  midshipmen  of  the  navy  and 
to  regulate  their  rank  and  pay.      1  p.     L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  279)— Bill  to  provide  for 
the  transfer  of  certain  mechanics,  artisans  and  other  persons  from 
the  army  to  the  navy.     1  p.    L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  280)— Bill  to  impose  a 
duty  on  tobacco  and  an  additional  duty  on  cotton  exported  from  the 
Confederate  States.     I  p.     L.  C. 

December  13,  1864  (House  Hill  No.  282) — Act  to  prevent 
frauds  on  the  revenues  of  the  Post  Office  Department.     6  pp.    L.  C. 

December  14,  1864 — Substitute  for  (H.  R.  229)  to  provide 
more  effectually  for  the  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  currency. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  14,  1864 — Amendment  to  the  bill  to  provide  more 
effectually  for  reduction  and  redemption  of  the  currency.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

Mr.  Simpson's  amendment  to  the  same  bill.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  19,  1864 — Amendment  to  bill  authorizing  the  con- 
solidation of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.  1  p.  (Hanly.) 
L.  C. 

Amendments  to  the  same  bill  by  Mr.  Villere.     2  pp.     L.  C. 
December  20,  1  864 — Similar  bill,  by  Mr.  Echols.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  29,  1864  (House  Bill  303)— Act  for  the  further 
organization  of  the  field  artillery  of  the  Confederate  States.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

December  29,  1864  (House  Bill  No.  304)— To  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Confederate  States.    4  pp.    L.  C. 
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December  29,  1864  (H.  R.  307) — An  Act  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  specie,  etc.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

December  30,  1864 — Amendments  to  Act  to  authorize  the  con- 
solidation of  companies,  battalions  and  regiments.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

December  30,  1864  (House  Bill  311)— Bill  to  provide  addi- 
tional clothing  and  privileges  to  troops  in  the  field.      1  p.     L.  C. 

December  31,  1864 — Mr.  McCallum's  substitute  for  the  bill 
(H.  R.  203)  to  protect  the  Confederate  States  against  frauds.  8 
pp.     L.  C. 

January  2,  1865 — Mr.  Norton's  amendment  to  section  3  of  Act 
to  authorize  the  consolidation  of  companies,  etc.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  3,  1865  (H.  R.  320)— Bill  to  change  mode  of  filling 
vacancies  among  commissioned  officers  of  companies,  battalions  and 
regiments.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1865  (H.  R.  322) — Act  repealing  certain  abate- 
ments from  the  property  tax  and  income  tax,  and  amending  the  said 
tax  laws.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1865  (H.  R.  323) — Bill  to  provide  payment  for 
horses  killed  or  lost  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  1  0,  1  865 — Act  to  provide  for  the  more  efficient  execu- 
tion of  conscription,  etc.,  a  minority  report  of  special  committee.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  20,  1865  (H.  R.  343) — Bill  providing  for  the  audit- 
ing and  payment  of  properly  authenticated  claims  against  the  Cotton 
Bureau  in  the  Trans-Mississippi  Department.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  20,  1865  (H.  R.  344) — Bill  to  provide  for  auditing 
and  paying  for  horses  and  equipments  taken  from  dismounted  cavalry- 
men for  the  use  of  the  Government.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1865  (H.  R.  361— Secret)— Bill  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  for  Special  and  Secret  Service.  8  pp. 
L.  C. 

January  30,  1865  (H.  R.  362 — Secret) — Bill  to  provide  means 
to  carry  on  the  war.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

February  10,  1865  (H.  R.  367) — Bill  to  increase  the  military 
force  of  the  Confederate  States.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

February  14,  1865 — Mr.  Swan's  amendment  to  the  Negro  Sol- 
dier Bill.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  1  6,  1  865 — House  Bill  making  appropriations  to  supply 
a  deficiency  in  Department  of  Justice.     1  p.    L.  C. 
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February  17,  1865  (H.  R.  379)— Bill  passed  by  House  to 
levy  additional  taxes  for  year  1865.  Reported,  with  amendments,  in 
Senate  February  28,   1865.      10  pp.     L.  C. 

February  24,  1865  (H.  R.  385) — Bill  making  additional  appro- 
priations for  the  support  of  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1865.     2  pp.    L.  C. 

February  24,  1865  (H.  R.  386) — Bill  making  further  regula- 
tions for  taxation  of  banks  and  bank  notes,  and  for  the  confiscation 
of  such  notes  held  by  alien  enemies.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Kenner,  from  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  bill  "to  lay  taxes  for  the  common  defense 
and  carry  on  the  Government  of  the  Confederate  States."  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

No  date — Amendment  in  relation  to  Treasury  notes.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — [Secret  session] — Mr.  Chilton's  amendments  to  bill  in 
relation  to  Treasury  notes.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Mr.  Clopton's  amendment  in  relation  to  Treasury  notes. 
3  pp.    L.  C. 

RESOLUTIONS 

December  10,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  10) — A  resolution  on  the  cur- 
rency.   4  pp.    L.  C. 

December  14,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  9) — Resolution  on  finance. 
2  pp.    L.  C. 

December  21,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  7) — Resolution  directory  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Finance.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  24,  1863 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  the  reduction  of 
the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  9,  1864  [Secret  session] — Resolutions  of  instructions  in 
relation  to  the  bill  to  lay  taxes.     1  p.     L.  C. 

January  11,  1864 — Resolutions  expressive  of  the  determination 
of  Georgia  to  prosecute  the  present  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  and 
energy.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  26,  1 864 — Proceedings  of  a  meeting  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  154th  Sr.  Tenn.  Regiment.    January  14,  1864.    2  pp.   L.  C. 

February  3,  1864 — Preamble  and  resolutions  of  Company  B, 
20th  Artillery  Battalion,  Alabama  Volunteers.  January  27,  1864. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

February  15,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  in  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment of  colored  troops.     4  pp.     L.  C. 
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May  3,  1864  (H.  R.  No.  17) — Joint  resolutions  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Louisiana  in  relation  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

May  12,  1864 — Resolutions  of  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi  in 
relation  to  the  recent  act  .  .  .  suspending  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

May  26,  1864 — Joint  resolutions  requiring  the  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  the  Post  Office  Department  prior  to  July  1 ,  1 863.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

May  27,  1864 — Resolutions  declaring  the  supremacy  of  the  civil 
over  the  military  law.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

May  2  7,  1 864 — Preamble  and  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  cur- 
rency.   2  pp.    L.  C. 

December  1 6,  1 864 — A  resolution  upon  the  subject  of  peace,  by 
Mr.  McMullin.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  16,  1864 — Resolutions  relating  to  the  war  and  nego- 
tiations for  peace.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

December  1 6,  1 864 — A  resolution  tendering  negotiations  for 
peace  and  a  mitigation  of  the  horrors  of  the  war,  by  Mr.  Turner. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

December  19,  1864 — A  resolution  in  relation  to  peace,  by  Mr. 
H.  W.  Bruce.     1  p.    L.  C. 

December  24,  1 864 — Joint  resolutions  of  the  G.  A.  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  in  relation  to  impressments,  etc.  December  1 ,  1 864. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

December  31,  1864  [Secret  session] — A  paper  containing  a 
statement  of  facts  relating  to  the  approaching  cotton  crisis,  by  George 
McHenry.  [Furnished  in  response  to  resolution  of  January  5,  1865.] 
87  pp.     L.  C. 

January  11,  1 865 — Resolutions  in  relation  to  peace  and  inde- 
pendence.    1  p.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1865 — Resolutions  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  14th 
Virginia  Infantry,  January  24,   1865.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

January  30,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  57th  Virginia  Regiment,  January  26,   1865.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

February  2,  1865  [Secret] — Resolution  in  relation  to  taxes.  1  p. 
L.C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Companies  H,  I 
and  K,  1  3th  Virginia  Infantry,  January  28,  1 865.    2  pp.    L.  C. 
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February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Bratton's  Brigade, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  January  30,  1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Staunton  Artil- 
lery, February   1,   1865.       1   p.      L.  C. 

February  6,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  Humphrey's  Mis- 
sissippi Brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  February  3,  1865. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

February  16,  1865 — Resolutions  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the 
people  of  Powhatan,  held  in  the  Court  House  on  February  courtday, 
1865.     1  p.    L.  C. 

Mr.  Russell's  amendment,  joint  resolutions  relative  to  the  plan  of 
retaliation  proposed  in  the  President's  Message.  [No  date.]  2  pp. 
L.  C. 

Amendments  proposed  by  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  a  bill 
to  authorize  retaliation  on  the  enemy  for  violations  of  the  usages  of 
civilized  warfare.     1  p.     L.  C. 

February  9,  1863  (H.  R.  No.  10)— Memorial  of  J.  S.  Harwell 
and  Eugene  M'Caa.  Cumberland  Gap,  January  27,  1863,  Camp 
of  43d  Regiment,  Alabama  Volunteers.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

October  1  3,  1 862 — Contested  election  of  Johnson  vs.  Garland. 
Speeches  of  Hon.  A.  H.  Garland  of  April  4  and  September  22, 
1862.    30  pp.    L.  C. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine.  Speech  of  Hon.  D.  C.  De  Jarnette,  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Confederate  House  of  Representatives,  January  30, 
1865,  pending  negotiations  for  peace.     20  pp.     L.  C. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

April  15,  1862 — Report  of  the  Special  committee  on  the  recent 
military  disasters  at  Forts  Henry  and  Donelson  and  the  evacuation  of 
Nashville.  .  .  .  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press, 
1 862.     1  78  pp.    8vo.    L.  C.    Hon.  H.  S.  Foote,  chairman. 

April  23,  1863 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
on  the  memorial  of  Major  Gaspar  Tochman,  late  of  the  Polish  Army. 
6  pp.    And  resolution  of  Mr.  Harris  relating  to  same.     2  pp.    L.  C. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims  on  memorial  and  accom- 
panying papers  of  Major  Gaspar  Tochman,  1 864.     39  pp.    L.  C. 

Tochman's  claim  was  for  compensation  for  his  services  in  rais- 
ing two  regiments  of  foreigners  for  the  Confederate  Army. 
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December  1 0,  1 863 — Case  of  General  Tochman.     1 4  pp.    L.  C. 

Letter,  with  accompanying  papers,  of  Gaspard  Tochman, 
asking  compensation  for  his  services.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

December  29,  1863 — Report  of  Committee  on  Claims  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Clark.    4  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

December  30,  1863  [Secret  sessionl — Minority  report  on  the 
currency.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

January  5,  1864 — Minority  report  on  the  bill  to  increase  the 
military  force.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

January  25,  1864 — Report  of  the  Special  committee  on  the 
charge  of  corruption  made  in  the  Richmond  Examiner,  January  7, 
1864.      1  p.       L.  C. 

February  9,  1864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Claims.  7  pp. 
L.  C. 

February  1 0,  1 864 — Report  of  Committee  on  Deceased  Soldiers' 
Claims.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

February  1  3,  1 864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Quartermaster 
and  Commissary   Departments.       3  pp.      L.   C. 

February  1  7,  1 864 — Report  of  the  Special  committee  to  inquire 
into  certain  outrages  of  the  enemy.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

May  21,1 864 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  upon 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus.      1 0  pp.     L.  C. 

May  23,  1864 — Minority  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  on  the  Tax  Bill.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

May  28,  1  864 — Minority  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary on  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus,  by  act  of  February  1 5, 
1864.     ...     17  pp.     L.  C. 

February  11,1 865 — Report  of  Special  committee  on  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  army.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

February  15,  1865 — Mr.  Rogers'  minority  report  in  relation  to 
army  absentees  and  deserters.      1    p.     L.  C. 

March  1 6,  1 865 — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

No  date — Report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  in  regard  to  chang- 
ing the  rule  requiring  a  vote  of  two-thirds,  instead  of  a  majority 
.  .  .  to  take  the  House  from  open  into  secret  session.  .  .  . 
3  pp.    L.  C. 
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No  date — Report  of  Committee  on  Claims.  John  Gregg,  chair- 
man.   2  pp.    L.  C. 

No  date — Report  of  the  Conference  Committee  on  the  Exemption 
Bill.     1   p.     L.  C. 

Castle  Thunder  investigation,  1863.       [No  title  page.]       V. 

EULOGIES 

Proceedings  and  speeches  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  William  M.  Cooke,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  Confederate  States,  on  the  1 8th  of  April,  1 863.  Rich- 
mond, Smith,  Bailey  &  Co.,  printers,  1863.  19  pp.  1  2mo.  L.  C. 
Proceedings  and  speeches  on  the  announcement  of  the  death  of 
Hon.  R.  L.  Y.  Peyton,  of  Missouri,  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Confederate  States,  December  1 9th,  1 863.  Richmond,  Sen- 
tinel Job  Office  Print,  1 864.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Congress  of  the  Confederate  States..  Proceedings  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  death  of  Hon.  John  Tyler,  January  20,  1862.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  Congress,  by  J.  J.  Hooper,  secretary.  Richmond, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,   1862.     54  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Address  of  Congress  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States. 
1  Richmond,  1864.]      8  pp.       8vo.      L.  C. 

Note. — The  address  was  adopted  on  February  1  7,  1 864, 
and  a  resolution  passed  for  its  publication  and  distribution.  See 
C.  S.  Cong.  H.  Jl.  v.  6,  p.  856. 

The  authorship  of  the  address  is  attributed  to  the  Hon.  J.  L. 
M.  Curry,  and  the  copy  in  L.  C.  has  his  autograph,  c/.  South- 
ern Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  1876,  v.  1,  p.  39.  Reprinted  in  South- 
ern Hist.  Soc.  Papers,  v.  1 ,  pp.  22-39. 

LAWS 

Provisional  and  permanent  constitutions,  together  with  the  Acts 
and  resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Congress  of 
the  Confederate  States.  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid, 
printers  and  binders,  1 86 1 .     1 60  pp.     8  vo.     L.  C. 

Provisional  and  permanent  constitutions  of  the  Confederate  States. 
Richmond,  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  and  Smith,  printers,  1861.  159 
pp.  8vo. 

Includes  (p.  [33]  — 146)  "Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  First  Ses- 
sion of  the  Provisional  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at 
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Montgomery,  Ala.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by 
Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith,  1 861 .       H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Bar- 
rett, Wimbish  &  Co.,  printers  and  binders,  1861.  131  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  H.  M.,  W. 

The  same.     Richmond,  1861.     159  pp.     8vo.     H.  M. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  Rich- 
mond, Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  & 
Smith,  1861.      119  pp.     8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Second  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  1861.  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter 
&  Reid,  printers  and  binders,  1861.     100  pp.    8vo.    H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Third  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  Richmond, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith. 
1861.     94,  [1]  pp.     8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C. 

H.  M.  has  a  copy  with  imprint:  Montgomery,  Ala.,  1861. 
122  pp.    8vo. 

Acts  and  resolutions  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress of  the  Confederate  States,  held  at  Richmond,  Va.  Richmond, 
Tyler,  Wise,  Allegre  and  Smith,  prs.,  1862.  106,  2,  19  pp.  8vo. 
H.  M.,  L.  C. 

By  authority  of  Congress.  The  statutes  at  large  of  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  from  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Government,  February  8,  1861,  to  its  termination,  Feb- 
ruary 1 8,  1  862,  inclusive.  Arranged  in  chronological  order.  Together 
with  the  constitution  for  the  Provisional  Government  and  the  perma- 
nent constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  and  the  treaties  con- 
cluded by  the  Confederate  States  with  Indian  tribes.  Edited  by 
James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  .  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer 
to  Congress,  1 864.    xvi,  411,  [  1  ] ,  xlviii  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  W. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  1862.     v,  [1],  56,  ix  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
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first  session  of  the  First  Congress;    1862.     Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.    Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.     .     . 
To  be  continued  annually.      Richmond,   R.   M.   Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  1  862.      6,   [  1  ]    pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1862.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  1862.     v,  [I],  57-92,  ix  pp.     8vo.      H.  M. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
second  session  of  the  First  Congress ;  1 862.     Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.    Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews. 
To  be  continued  annually.     Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1 862.     3  leaves.     H.  M. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1863.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1863.       viii,  93-1 70,  xx  pp.      8vo.     L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
third  session  of  the  First  Congress ;  1 863.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to 
Congress,  1863.      2  leaves,  9-12  pp.      8vo.     L.  C. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  First  Congress ;  1 863-4.    Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.    Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews. 
To  be  continued  annually.    Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1864.       vii,  [1],  1  71-252,  xxiii  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
fourth  session  of  the  First  Congress;  1 863-4.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  To  be 
continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Congress, 
1864.      2  leaves,  13-1 6  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Public  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
first  session  of  the  Second  Congress ;  1 864.     Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.    Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews. 
To  be  continued  annually.    Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1864.     viii,  253-288,  xii  pp.     8vo.      L.  C. 

Private  laws  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  passed  at  the 
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first  session  of  the  Second  Congress ;  1 864.  Carefully  collated  with 
the  originals  at  Richmond.  Edited  by  James  M.  Matthews.  .  .  . 
To  be  continued  annually.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  printer  to  Con- 
gress, 1 864.     2  leaves,  17-18  pp.  8vo.     L.  C. 

Note. — The  laws  of  each  session  of  the  First  and  Second 
Congresses  were  issued  with  a  cover  title:  "The  statutes  at  large 
of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  .  .  ."  All  the  above 
laws  are  bound  in  one  volume.  Copies  are  in  L.  C,  V.,  W. 
Libraries. 

Copies  of  the  statutes  of  both  the  Provisional  and  Permanent 
Congresses,  bound  in  one  volume,  are  in  the  L.   C.   and  V. 
Libraries. 
Military  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  embracing  all  the  legis- 
lation of  Congress  appertaining  to  military  affairs  from  the  first  to  the 
last  session  inclusive,  with  a  copious  index.    Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W. 
Randolph,  1863.    92,  xvi  pp.    L.  C,  V. 

A  digest  of  military  and  naval  laws  of  the  Confederate  States, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Provisional  Congress  to  the  end  of  the 
First  Congress  under  the  permanent  constitution.  Analytically 
arranged  by  Capt.  W.  W.  Lester,  of  the  Quartermaster-General's 
office,  and  William  J.  Bromwell,  of  the  Department  of  State. 
Columbia,  Evans  and  Cogswell,  1 864.  330  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  V. 

Confederate  States  patent  laws,  enacted  by  the  Provisional  Con- 
gress. Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  Tyler,  Wise,  Alle- 
gre  and  Smith,  1  862.     35  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

An  Act  to  organize  forces  to  serve  during  the  war.  Approved 
February   17,    1864.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Confederate  States  vs.  John  H.  Gilmer.  Substance  of  the  open- 
ing argument  of  John  H.  Gilmer,  with  authorities;  and  the  opinion 
of  Judge  Halyburton  construing  the  Sequestration  Act,  etc.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  West  &  Johnston,  1862.    31  pp.    8vo.    L.  C. 

CONSTITUTION 

Constitution  of  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  .  .  .  Montgomery,  Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid, 
printers,  Advertiser  office,  1861.     22  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America, 
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March  II,  1 86 1 .     Milledgeville,  Boughton,  Nisbet  &  Barnes,  State 
printers,  1861.     22  pp.     W. 

On  reverse  of  t.-p.  is:      Ten  thousand  copies  ordered  by  the 

Georgia  State  Convention. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Adopted 
March  11,  1861.     N.  p.,  n.  d.     16  pp.     L.  C. 

MESSAGES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  THE  CONFED- 
ERATE CONGRESS 

Inaugural  address  of  President  Davis,  delivered  at  the  Capitol, 
Monday,  February  18,  1 86 1 ,  at  1  o'clock  p.  m.  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Shorter  &  Reid,  printers,     1861.     8  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Montgomery,  April  29,  1861,  calling  the  Congress  in  extra 
session,  consequent  on  proclamation  of  Abraham  Lincoln  on  the  1  5th 
the  15th  of  April,  declaring  war  against  the  Confederacy.  24  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  July  20,  1861,  with  letter  to  Abraham  Lincoln  of 
July  6,  1 86 1 ,  and  report  to  Thos.  H.  Taylor,  Captain  C.  S.  A. 
Cavalry.     1 4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  18,  1 86 1 ,  fifth  session.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  30,  1861,  conveying  estimates  of  Secretary  of 
War.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  10,  1862,  transmitting  communication  from  Sec- 
retary of  Navy,  covering  a  "detailed  report  of  Flag  Officer  Buchanan 
of  the  brilliant  triumph  ...  in  Hampton  Roads  .  .  ." 
Dated  Norfolk,  March  27,  1862.     11  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  April  1 8,  1 862,  transmitting  from  Secretary  of  Navy, 
Pegram's  report  of  the  cruise  of  Nashville,  and  certain  official  corre- 
spondence called  for  by  the  resolution  of  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  1 5  th  inst.     1 6  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  August  18,  1862,  with  reports  of  Secretaries  of  Treas- 
ury, War,  Navy,  Postmaster-General;  that  of  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury added  under  date  August  19.     78  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  12,  1863,  reviewing  progress  of  war  and 
standing  of  Confederacy  abroad.     16  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  15,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  covering  estimates  of  Postmaster-General. 
4  pp.    L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  30,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  forwarding  copies  of  "orders  of  impress- 
ment," in  reply  to  resolution  of  the  1  5th  instant.     1 6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  7,  1863,  acknowledging  receipt  of  resolu- 
tion and  replying  that  no  private  property  has  been  seized  by  his 
order.     1  p.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  February  11,  1 863,  transmitting  through  report  of 
Secretary  of  War  the  findings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  in  response 
to  resolution  of  January  27.      62  pp.     L.   C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1  863,  transmitting  certain  estimates  from 
the  Postmaster-General.     4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  23,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Postmaster-General  relative  to  telegraphic  companies  in  the  Confed- 
erate States,  in  response  to  resolution  of  House  of  October  1  3,  1 862. 
49  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  27,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  covering  a  list  of  civilian  prisoners  ...  at 
Salisbury,  N.  C,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  February  5. 
8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  10,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  regard  to  claims  for  vessels  seized  for 
public  use,  responding  to  House  resolution  of  February  5.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  11,1 863,  transmitting  correspondence  between 
War  Department  and  General  Lovell.     See  under  War  Department. 

Richmond,  March  1 2,  1 863,  adding  to  message  of  March  1 0 
report  of  Chief  of  Engineers.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  25,  1863,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  February  2 1 , 
concerning  an  Act  protecting  rights  of  owners  of  slaves.    6  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  11,1 863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  covering  estimates  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  from  July  1   to  December  31,  1863.     54  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  7,  1863,  annual  message  covering  the  state 
of  the  Confederacy.     30  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,    Dec.     11,    1 863,    transmitting    communication    from 

the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  Indian  estimates.    4  pp.   L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.   1 6,  1  863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 

Secretary  of  War  relative  to  exemption  of  mail  contractors.     6  pp. 

L.  C. 
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Richmond,  Dec.  1 6,  1 863,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Attorney-General,  submitting  additional  estimates  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.    4  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Dec.  1  7,  1 863,  partial  response  to  House  resolution 
of  1  1th  inst.,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
covering  exempts  in  certain  States.      4  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  22,  1 863,  responding  to  House  resolution  of  the 

1  Oth  inst.,  transmitting  communication  from  the  Secretary  of  War 
covering  list  of  officers  of  artillery.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  7,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  submitting  a  Cherokee  Indian  appropriation. 

2  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  11,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  1  1  th  ult. 
showing  number  of  men  executing  conscript  law  in  certain  States. 
16  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  11,1 864,  submitting  communication  of  the 
Attorney-General  covering  an  estimate  for  Department  of  Justice. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 2,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  submitting  condensed  estimates  from 
January  7  to  June  30,  1 864.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1  3,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  of  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  list  of  persons  promoted  for  gallantry 
in  the  field,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  1 2th  ult.     8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Jan.  1 8,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  damages  paid  without  intervention  of 
courts  martial,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  30th  ult.  4  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Jan.  19,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "tax  in  kind,"  in  response  to  House 
resolution  of  1  1  th  inst.     34  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  25,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  concerning  the  number  of  men  liable  to  con- 
scription, in  accord  with  resolution  of  House,  1  1  th  ult.    8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  26,  1864,  transmitting  report  of  Major-Gen. 
Loring.      See  under  War  Department. 

Richmond,  January  30,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
Secretary  of  War  covering  estimate  for  Engineer  Bureau.  2  pp. 
L.  C. 
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Richmond,  February  5,  1864,  transmitting  communications  from 
the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Treasury  conveying  information  requested 
in  House  resolution  of  1  3th  ult.,  relative  to  Trans-Mississippi  Depart- 
ment.    14  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  5,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  provisions  for  arrest  and  disposition 
of  recaptured  slaves,  in  response  to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.  4 
pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  February  8,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "domestic  passport  system,"  in 
response  to  House  resolution  of  12th  ult.      10  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  11,1 864,  veto  message  on  "The  Veteran 
Soldiers'  Home"  Act,  House  of  Representatives.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  11,1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  submitting  additional  estimates  for  sup- 
port of  the  Government.      1 4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  12,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  "tax  in  kind,"  pursuant  to  House  reso- 
lution of  21st  ult.      2  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  12,  1864,  transmitting  communication  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  submitting  papers  relating  to  trial  of  W.  E.  Coffman, 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  29th  ult.     1 0  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Feb.  15,  1864,  transmitting  communications  from  Sec- 
retary of  War,  that  of  February  1 2,  1 864,  reporting  military  opera- 
tions of  William  L.  Jackson,  etc.     See  under  War  Department. 

February  15,  1864,  submitting  estimates  from  the  Secretary  of 
War.    2  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Feb.  1 6,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  Sec- 
retary of  War  conveying  information  relative  to  hospitals  of  Rich- 
mond, pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  5th  inst.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  2,  1 864,  annual  message  to  third  Congress,  cov- 
ering state  of  the  country.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  5,  1864,  transmitting  two  communications  from 
the  Secretary  of  Treasury  concerning  estimates  for  appropriations 
for  support  of  the  Government.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  1 8,  1 864,  transmitting  estimates  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General.    2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  18,  1864,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation.     1  pp.     L.  C,  W. 
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Richmond,  May  28,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  covering  list  of  those  retired  from  military  service, 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  1  5th  January.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  30,  1864,  message  to  Congress  concerning  a 
bill  "to  provide  and  organize  a  general  staff  for  armies  in  the  field, 
to  serve  during  the  war."    7  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  30,  1864,  transmitting  estimate  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  additional  appropriation.     1  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  30,  1  864,  submitting  various  estimates  of  amounts 
needed  to  carry  out  an  Act  approved  May  13,1 864.    5  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.   7,   1864,  covering  foreign  and  internal  affairs. 

13  pp.    H.  M„  L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  11,1  864,  transmitting  communications  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  War,  conveying  information  as  to  tax 
in  kind  and  other  taxes  collected  in  1863,  pursuant  to  resolution  of 
House,  June  1 4,  1 864.     1 8  pp.  and  folded  table.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  15,  1864,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation  from  the  Secretary  of  War.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  21,1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War,  conveying  information  requested  by  House  reso- 
lution of  June  1  4,  1  864,  relative  to  a  general  staff.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  24,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  exchange  of  prisoners,  pursuant  to  House 
resolution  of  8th  inst.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Nov.  28,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  slaves,  pursuant  to 
House  resolution  of  1 9th  inst.    4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  7,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  relief  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.    8  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  6,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  appointments  under  Act  of  June  1 4, 
1864,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  6,  1 864,  transmitting  communications  from  the 
Secretaries  of  Treasury  and  of  War  relative  to  the  protection  of 
cotton,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  23d  ult.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  7,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  covering  an  estimate  of  funds  required  for  Indian 
treaty  obligations,  to  June  30,  1865.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  8,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
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the  Secretary  of  War  covering  estimates  for  deficiency.    2  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond  (undated) ,  transmitting  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  Treasury  (Dec.  10,  1864),  covering  additional  estimates  from 
Attorney-General   (Dec.  9,    1864).     4  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  December  12,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War,  conveying  information  requested  in  House  reso- 
lution of  19th  ult,  concerning  the  Army  of  the  Trans-Mississippi. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Dec.  15,  1864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  the  increase  in  appropriation.  2  pp. 
L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  Dec.  1 9,  1 864,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  War  relative  to  contracts  for  supplies  for  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Department,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  19th  ult. 
2  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  4,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  relative  to  a  "flour  and  grist  mill  and 
bakery,"  at  Albany,  Ga.,  pursuant  to  resolution  of  House,  23d  ult. 
2  pp.    L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  4,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  an  estimate  for  additional  appropria- 
tion for  Engineer  Bureau.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  estimates  of  additional  appropria- 
tions for  Agency  of  the  Department  West  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  slaves,  pursuant  to 
resolution  of  House,  2d  ult.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  5,  1865,  transmitting  communications  which 
furnish  the  information  requested  in  House  resolution  of  25th  Novem- 
ber last,  relative  to  the  "commissioned  officers  attached  to  and 
employed  in  the  different  Departments  and  Bureaux  in  the  city  of 
Richmond."     6  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  relative  to  unpaid  requisitions  from 
the  Quartermaster-General,  etc.     5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  estimate  for  an  additional  appropria- 
tion required  by  the  Bureau  of  Engineers.     2  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  6,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  impressment  of  brandy,  in  response 
to  House  resolution  of  1 9th  November  last.     8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  9  (4?),  1865,  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.     Report  of  J.  E.  Johnston.     1 4  pp.     H.  M. 

Richmond,  Jan.  14,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from  Hon. 
Howell  Cobb,  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  Journals  of  the  Pro- 
visional Congress,  in  response  to  resolution  of  8th  November.  4  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  14,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  passports  issued  to  certain  youths 
to  leave  the  Confederate  States,  pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  24th 
ult.    4  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  3,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  covering  his  correspondence  with  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  relative  to  "coals  of  the  steamer  'Advance,*  " 
pursuant  to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.      1  2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  3,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  concerning  an  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  6,  1865,  submitting  report  of  Messrs.  Alex. 
H.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  J.  A.  Campbell,  of  conference 
with  President  Lincoln  concerning  restoration  of  peace.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  8,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  list  of  Quartermasters,  etc.,  in  response 
to  House  resolution  of  25th  ult.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  Feb.  10,  1865,  transmitting  estimate  for  additional 
appropriation  for  Navy  Department  from  the  Secretary  of  Treasury. 
3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  15,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  covering  estimate  for  additional  appro- 
priation for  Department  of  Justice.     2  pp.      L.   C. 

Richmond,  February  15,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  covering  further  correspondence  with 
Governor  of  North  Carolina  relative  to  coals  of  the  "Advance." 
3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  covering  additional  estimate  for  the  Depart- 
ment.    2  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  February  22,  1865,  transmitting  communication  from 
the  Secretary  of  War  relative  to  claims  to  exemption  from  conscrip- 
tion in  Georgia,  in  response  to  resolution  of  25th  ult.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

An  address  to  the  People  of  the  Free  States  by  the  President 
of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  Richmond,  January  5,  1863,  broad- 
side.    L.  C. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT. 

To  Hon.  J.  P.  Benjamin,  Secretary  of  State,  from  J.  Thompson, 
dated  Toronto,  C.  W.,  January  8,  1865,  concerning  certain  pris- 
oners.     1  p.      L.  C. 

Correspondence  of  the  Department  of  State  in  relation  to  the 
British  Consuls  resident  in  the  Confederate  States.  Richmond. 
Printed  at  the  Sentinel  office,  1863.     55  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Communication  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  [November  13, 
1864.]       1    leaf.      W. 

Subject:  Answer  to  inquiry  whether  the  United  States  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  negotiate  for  peace. 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Montgomery,  March  12,  1861,  annexing  Circular  Instructions 
No.  3.     1 5  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 0,  1 863,  report  of  the  Secretary.  78  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  23,  1863,  communication  from  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  in  response  to  resolution  of  House,  covering  statement  from 
the  Register  of  the  Treasury.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond  February  1 0,  1 863,  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  relative  to  payments  of  representatives  abroad. 
1  p.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  2,  1863,  documents  accompanying  report 
of  Secretary  of  Treasury.     45  pp.     L.  C. 

Reports  of  Commissioner  of  Taxes  and  Produce  Loan  Office. 

Richmond,  December  7,  1863,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.      19  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  4,  1 864,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  transmitting  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Taxes, 
in  response  to  House  resolution  of  9th  ult.    2  pp.    L.  C. 
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Richmond,  May  2,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
80  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  1  4,  1  864,  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  enclosing  tables  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  from 
Register  of  the  Treasury.     5  1  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  7,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.     56  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Richmond,  January  2,  1865,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  relative  to  amount  of  money  transmitted  to  the 
Trans-Mississippi  Department.      1  p.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  9,  1865,  special  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  subject  of  finances.     4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  1,  1865,  communication  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  complying  with  resolution  of  the  House,  25th  ult. 
4  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  20,  1865,  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  covering  report  from  Treasury  agent,  P.  W.  Gray, 
Marshall,  Texas,  December  26,    1864.      7  pp.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  28,  1865,  communication  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  covering  communication  from  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Confederate  States.      1  p.     L.  C. 

Circular  instructions  No.  1 ,  February  6,  1 86 1 .  Regulations 
relative  to  importations  from  places  above  the  Confederate  States  by 
vessels  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers.      1  4  pp.     L.  C. 

Circular  instructions  No.  2,  February  8,  1861.     2  pp.     L.  C. 

Circular  instructions  No.  3,  March  12,  1861.  Regulations  gov- 
erning the  introduction  of  goods,  wares  and  merchandise  into  the 
Confederate  States  of  America  by  railroad  on  inland  routes.  1 5  pp. 
L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  4,  March  23,  1861.  Regulations  as  to 
express  carriers.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Circular  No.  5,  March  26,  1861.  Acts  and  regulations  in  rela- 
tion to  the  customs  and  the  officers  thereof.     1 9  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  6,  April  5,  1861.  Regulations  for  the 
entry  and  transportation  of  goods  and  passengers  by  railroad  com- 
panies which  have  been  duly  admitted  as  agents  of  the  revenue 
service  in  the  Confederate  States.     7  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  7.  Supplemental  regulations  to  No.  6. 
2  pp.    L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  9,  May  14,  1 86 1 .     An  act  to  provide  for 
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the  payment  of  light  money  in  the  Confederate  States.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  12,  September  21,  1861.  An  act  to  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  the  Government.      .      .      .      1 6  pp.     L.  C. 

Treasury  circular  No.  1 4,  October,  1861.  Regulating  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  export  duty  on  cotton  .  .  .  shall  be  collected 
and  accounted  for.    ...    8  pp.      L.  C. 

Montgomery,  May  3,  1861.  Regulations  in  relation  to  transfer 
of  stocks,  etc.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  3,  1862.  Instructions  for  the  agents  for  col- 
lecting subscriptions  to  the  produce  loan.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 6,  1 862.  Regulations  as  to  bonds  and 
certificates  of  stock  to  be  issued  under  the  war  tax  act  and  the  acts 
supplemental  thereto.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Guide  for  claimants  of  deceased  soldiers,  being  instructions  to 
army  officers  and  to  claimants,  with  a  collection  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress and  the  orders  from  the  War  Department.  .  .  .  By  Col. 
W.  H.  Fowler.      .  .      Revised  and  approved  by  the  Second 

Auditor  and  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  adapted  to  general 
use.  Richmond,  Va.  Geo.  P.  Evans  &  Co.,  printers.  1864. 
72  pp.     12mo.     L.  C. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  March  3,  1863,  communication  from  the  Secretary, 
enclosing  estimate  of  additional  funds  required  for  Ordnance  Bureau. 

1  p.      L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  10,  1864,  circular  of  additional  instruc- 
tions for  medical  officers  on  conscript  duty.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Charleston,  S.  C,  April  23,  1864.  Headquarters  Department 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.     General  Orders  No.  51. 

2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  28,  1864,  report  of  Secretary.  37  pp.  L.  C, 
W. 

Richmond,  November  3,  1864,  report  of  Secretary.  36  pp. 
H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Richmond,  December  29,  1 864,  correspondence  between  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  subject  of  a 
deficiency  of  funds.     3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  February  18,  1865,  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  in  response  to  Senate  resolution  concerning  conscription. 

3  pp.     L.  C. 
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Richmond,  November  1,  1864.  Report  of  the  Agent  of  Ex- 
change.    3  pp.     L.  C,  W. 

Official  correspondence  between  the  agents  of  exchange,  together 
with  Mr.  Ould's  report.  Richmond,  Sentinel  Job  Office.  1864. 
(Ould's  report,  1864.     Exchange  of  Prisoners.)      L.  C. 

Instructions  for  field  artillery,  compiled  from  standard  military 
authority,  embracing  schools  of  the  piece,  battery,  and  battalion  or 
evolutions  of  batteries,  with  an  instructive  appendix.  Prepared  by 
Major  A.  W.  Stark.  Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
War.  Richmond,  A.  Morris,  publisher,  1864.  264  pp.  1 2mo. 
L.  C. 

Army  regulations  adopted  for  the  use  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States,  in  accordance  with  late  acts  of  Congress.  Revised 
from  the  army  regulations  of  the  old  U.  S.  Army,  1857;  retaining 
all  that  is  essential  for  officers  of  the  line.  To  which  is  added  an 
Act  for  the  establishment  and  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Con- 
federate States.  Also  articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the 
army  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America.  New  Orleans,  Bloom- 
field  &  Steel,  publishers,  1861.      198,  [2]  pp.      8vo.      L.  C,  W. 

The  same.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston,  printers,  1861 .  198, 
(2)  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  and  for  the 
Quartermaster's  Department.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant, 
1861.    V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1  862.  Rich- 
mond, Va.  J.  W.  Randolph,  1862.  xxiv,  420  pp.  12mo. 
L.  C,  V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  Authorized 
edition,  1862.  Richmond,  Va.,  West  &  Johnston,  1862.  xxii, 
420  pp.     12mo.     L.  C,  V. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1 863.  With 
full  index.  By  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Richmond, 
West  &  Johnston,   1  863.     xxx,  432  pp.      1  2mo.      L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1863.  Re- 
vised and  enlarged,  with  a  new  and  copious  index.  Second  and  only 
correct  edition.  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W.  Randolph,  1863.  xxiv, 
420  pp.     12mo.    H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Military  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  embracing  all  the  legisla- 
tion of  Congress  appertaining  to  military  affairs  from  the  first  to  the 
last  session  inclusive,  with  a  copious  index.     Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W. 
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Randolph,  1863.  xvi,  92  pp.  12mo.  Bound  with  the  above. 
L.  C. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  With  full 
index.  By  authority  of  the  War  Department.  Richmond,  West 
&  Johnston,  1864.     xxx,  432  pp.      12mo.     L.  C,  W. 

Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States,  1864. 
Revised  and  enlarged  with  a  new  and  copious  index.  Third  and 
only  reliable  edition,  in  which  are  corrected  over  3,000  important 
errors  contained  in  the  editions  published  by  West  &  Johnston. 

War  Department,  Richmond,  January  26,  1863. 
The  following  Regulations  for  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States  are  pub- 
lished by  direction  of  the  President,  for  the  government  of  all  concerned.  They 
will  accordingly  be  strictly  obeyed,  and  nothing  contrary  to  them  will  be  enjoined 
or  permitted  in  any  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederate  States  by  the  officers 
thereof. 

JAMES  A.  SEDDON,  Sec'y  of  War. 
J.  W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street,  Richmond,  Va.     1864. 

Army  Regulations,    1864.      Randolph,  Richmond,  Va. 

Articles  of  war  for  the  government  of  the  armies  of  hte  (!)  Con- 
federate States.  Charleston,  presses  of  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1 86 1 . 
24  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Correspondence  between  the  War  Department  and  General  Lovell, 
relating  to  the  defences  of  New  Orleans.  Submitted  in  response  to  a 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  third  February, 
1863.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1863.  123  pp. 
8vo.    H.  M.,  L.  C. 

Transmitted  March  11,1 863,  by  Jefferson  Davis.  "A 
copy  of  my  correspondence,  together  with  that  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  Navy,  with  the  Governor  of  Louisiana  and 
with  Major-General  Lovell,  during  the  period  beginning  Octo- 
ber 25,  1861,  and  ending  with  the  date  of  the  capture  of  the 
city. 

Reports  of  the  operations  of  the  army  of  Northern  Virginia,  from 
June,  1862,  to  and  including  the  battle  at  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13, 
1862.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.  2  vols. 
8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

General  Robert  Edward  Lee's  report  of  the  army  of  North- 
ern Virginia  under  his  command. 
Official  reports  of  Generals  Johnston  and  Beauregard  of  the  battle 
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of  Manassas,  July  21,  1 86 1 .  Also  official  reports  of  the  battle  of 
September  10,  Brigadier-General  Floyd  commanding;  engagement 
at  Oak  Hill,  Mo.,  Brigadier-General  Ben  McCulloch  commanding; 
engagement  at  Lewinsville,  September  1  1 ,  Colonel  J.  E.  B.  Stuart 
commanding;  engagement  on  Greenbrier  River,  October  3,  Brigadier- 
General  H.  R.  Jackson  commanding;  engagement  at  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  October  8,  Major-General  Braxton  Bragg  commanding;  en- 
gagement at  Leesburg,  October  2 1  and  22,  Brigadier-General  N.  G. 
Evans  commanding;  bombardment  of  Forts  Walker  and  Beauregard, 
November  7,  Brigadier-General  Thomas  F.  Drayton  commanding; 
engagement  at  Piketon,  Ky.,  Col.  John  S.  Williams  commanding; 
battle  in  Alleghany  Mountains,  December  1  3,  Colonel  Edward  John- 
son commanding;  battle  of  Chustenahlah,  which  took  place  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  on  the  26th  of  December,  1861,  Colonel  James 
Mcintosh  commanding;  battle  of  Belmont,  November  7,  Leonidas 
Polk,  Major-General  commanding.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and 
Job  Press,  1862.     144  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Official  reports  of  battles.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  1862.  571  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  H.  M.,  V. 

Reprinted  in  "Southern  History  of  the  War.  Official 
Reports  of  Battles."  New  York.  C.  B.  Richardson,  1863. 
pp.  32-578. 

The  reports  cover  Confederate  military  operations,  January- 
August,  1862. 

Contents:  Evacuation  of  Pensacola  navy  yard,  forts,  etc. — 
Bombardment  of  Fort  Henry. — The  battle  of  Fort  Donelson. 
— Report  of  the  operations  of  the  army  in  New  Mexico — Re- 
port of  the  evacuation  of  Columbus. — Reports  of  the  battles 
of  Shiloh. — Report  of  the  evacuation  of  Jacksonville. — Report 
of  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip  and  the 
fall  of  New  Orleans. — Report  of  the  affair  at  South  Mills. — 
Report  of  the  operations  on  Tennessee  River  and  at  Bridgeport. 
— Report  of  the  affair  at  Princeton. — Report  of  engagement 
with  small  boat  of  the  enemy  on  Crooked  River. — Report  of 
evacuation  of  Corinth  and  retreat  to  Tupelo,  Miss. — Report 
of  the  engagement  on  James  Island. — Report  of  the  expedition 
into  Kentucky. — Report  of  operations  on  the  Peninsula. — Re- 
port of  expedition  to  Pinckney  Island. — Report  of  affair  near 
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Gallatin. — Report  of  operations  at  Bridgeport  and  Battle 
Creek. — Report  of  three  engagements  with  the  enemy  near 
Richmond,  Ky. — Colonel  Heiman's  report  in  regard  to  bom- 
bardment and  surrender  of  Fort  Henry. — Answer  to  Colonel 
Forrest  .  .  .  management  of  Quartermaster  and  Com- 
missary Department.    .     .    Nashville. 

Official  reports  of  battles,  embracing  the  defence  of  Vicksburg, 
by  Major-General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  and  the  attack  upon  Baton 
Rouge,  by  Major-Geneal  (!)  Breckenridge,  together  with  reports 
of  the  battles  of  Corinth  and  Hatchie  Bridge;  the  expedition  to 
Hartsville,  Tennessee;  the  affair  at  Pocotaligo  and  Yemassee;  the 
action  near  Coffeeville,  Mississippi;  the  action  and  casualties  of  the 
brigade  of  Colonel  Simonton  at  Fort  Donelson.  Richmond,  Va., 
Smith,  Bailey  &  Co.,  printers,  1863.      1  70  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Official  reports  of  battles.     Published  by  order  of  Congress.    Rich- 
mond, R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,   1 864.     98  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 
Reports  of  engagements  and  battles  at  Fort  McAllister,  Ga. ; 
Fayetteville,  W.  Va. ;  Seven  Pines,  Va. ;  Stone  River,  S.  C. ; 
Richmond,  Munfordville  and  Perryville,  Ky. 

Transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President,  March   1  1    and 
April  10,  1863. 
Official  reports  of  battles.     Published  by  order  of  Congress.   Rich- 
mond, P.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.     96,  [2]  pp.   8vo.   L.  C. 
Transmitted  to  Congress,  January  7,  1864. 
The  reports  cover  Confederate  military  operations,  February- 
June,  1 863. 
Official  reports  of  battles,  embracing  Colonel  Wm.  L.  Jackson's 
report  of  expedition  to   Beverly;   Major-General   Price's  report  of 
evacuation  of  Little  Rock;  Major-General  Stevenson's  report  of  bat- 
tle of  Lookout  Mountain;  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  M.  A.  Haynes' 
reports  of  engagements  at  Knoxville,  Limestone  Creek  and  Carter's 
Station.    Published  by  order  of  Congress.     Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith, 
public  printer,  1 864.     72  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Transmitted  to  Congress  by  the   President,   February    15, 
1864. 
Reports  of  battles.      Report  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  and  subor- 
dinate reports  of  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville ;  also  Reports  of  Major- 
General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart  and  Brigadier-General  Fitz  Lee,  of  cavalry 
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engagements  at  Kelleysville ;  also  Report  of  Brigadier-General  W.  H. 
F.  Lee  and  subordinates,  of  cavalry  operations  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th 
of  April,  1863.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond, 
R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.     147  pp.     8vo. 

Report  of  Brigadier  General  Echols  of  the  battle  of  Droop  Moun- 
tain. Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith, 
public  printer,  1 864.     V. 

Report  of  General  Robert  E.  Lee  of  operations  at  Rappahannock 
Bridge ;  also  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  E.  K.  Smith  of  operations 
in  Lower  Louisiana,  and  Report  of  Major-General  Jones  of  employ- 
ment at  Rogersville,  Tenn.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Rich- 
mond, R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1864.     8vo.     61  pp.     H.  M. 

Official  report  of  the  battle  of  Chickamauga.  Published  by  order 
of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  1864.  2  p.  1.,  [5] -234 
pp.    8vo.    L.  C,  V. 

Reports  of  General  Bragg  and  his  subordinate  commanders 
transmitted  to  Congress,  May  19,  1864. 

Proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  relative  to  the  fall  of  New 
Orleans.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M. 
Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.     206  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Davis,  June  8,  1 864. 

Report  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  of  his  operations  in  the 
departments  of  Mississippi  and  East  Louisiana,  together  with  Lieu- 
tenant-General Pemberton's  Report  on  the  battles  of  Port  Gibson, 
Baker's  Creek  and  the  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Published  by  order  of 
Congress.  Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.  2 1  3  pp. 
8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Pemberton,  with  appendices, 
p.  19-213. 

Report  of  Lieutenant-General  Holmes  of  the  battle  of  Helena; 
also  Report  of  Lieutenant-General  A.  P.  Hill  of  the  battle  of  Bristoe 
Station;  also  report  of  Major-General  Stevenson  of  expedition  into 
East  Tennessee.  Published  by  order  of  Congress.  Richmond,  R. 
M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.      63,  [  1  ]  pp.      8vo.      L.  C. 

Report  of  Major-General  Loring  of  battle  of  Baker's  Creek  and 
subsequent  movements  of  his  command.  Published  by  order  of  Con- 
gress. Richmond,  R.  M.  Smith,  public  printer,  1 864.  29  pp.  8vo. 
L.  C,  V. 
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Transmitted  to  Congress  by  President  Davis,  January  26, 
1864. 

Adjutant  and  Inspector   General's   Office 

General  orders  from  January,  1862,  to  December,  1863  (both 
inclusive).  In  two  series.  Prepared  from  files  of  headquarters, 
Department  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  With  full 
indexes.  Columbia,  Presses  of  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1 864.  2  v.  in  1 . 
l2mo.    L.  C,  V.,  W. 

Includes  also   (v.  2,  p.  243-276)   certain  of  the  General 
orders  issued  from  January  to  March,   1864. 

General  orders  for  the  year  1 863,  with  a  full  index.  Compiled 
and  corrected  under  authority  of  General  S.  Cooper,  A.  &  I.  G.,  by 
R.  H.  P.  Robinson.  .  .  .  Richmond,  A.  Morris,  1 864.  244 
pp.      12mo.     L.  C. 

General  orders  from  January  1 ,  1 864,  to  July  1 ,  1 864,  inclusive. 
Prepared  from  files  of  headquarters,  Department  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia  and  Florida.  By  R.  C.  Gilchrist.  .  .  .  With  full 
index,  explanatory  notes  and  such  decisions  of  the  War  Department 
as  could  be  collected  touching  matters  of  general  concern  to  the 
service.  Columbia,  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1864.  xxxv,  161  pp. 
12mo.     H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

General  order  No.  77.  October  8,  1 864,  Richmond,  1  p. ;  No. 
82,  October  20,  1864,  1  p.;  No.  85,  December  1,  1864,  1  p.;  No. 
87,  December  1 0,  1 864.     1  3  pp.    H.  M.,  L.  C. 

General  orders,  1865.      147  pp.      H.  M. 
These  are  in  separate  form. 

Uniform  and  dress  of  the  army  of  the  Confederate  States.  Rich- 
mond, Chas.  H.  Wynne,  printer,  1861.  5  pp.,  15  plates  (9  col.). 
4to. 

Bureau  of  Conscription 

Circulars  to  guide  inspections  by  officials  in  the  conscription  service 
with  a  digest  of  laws  and  orders  applicable.  [Richmond,  1864.] 
94  pp.     12mo.     Cover  title.     L.  C. 

Circular  No.  8.     Richmond,  March  1 8,  1 862.     20  pp.     W. 
[Circulars  Nos.  2-16.     Dated,  Headquarters,  Conscript  Depart- 
ment, Columbia,  S.  C,  January  28,   1864 — September  13,   1864, 
in  separate  form.]       L.  C. 

Circular  No.  20.  Richmond,  Va.,  May  4,   1864.     2  pp.     W. 
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Ordnance  Department 

Ordnance  manual  for  the  use  of  the  officers  of  the  Confederate 
States  army.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  J.  Gorgas, 
chief  of  ordnance,  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  First 
edition.  Charleston,  Evans  &  Cogswell,  1863.  546  pp.,  33 
plates.        12mo.       H.  M.,  L.  C,  V. 

The  same.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston,  145  Main  Street, 
1863.      V. 

Regulations  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States  .  .  .  troops  in  the 
field.     Richmond,  1861.     12  pp.     8vo.     H.  M. 

Regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Ordnance  Department  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America.  Richmond,  West  &  Johnston, 
1 862.     xvi,  1 22  pp.      1 2mo.     L.  C. 

Quartermaster's  or  Subsistence  Department 

Regulations  for  the  Subsistence  Department  of  the  Confederate 
States.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant,  printers,  1862.  54  pp. 
12mo.     L.  C. 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  [  for  1 862  ] .      16 
pp.     Report  made  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  Richmond,  Jan- 
uary 12,  1863.    L.  C. 

Surgeon-General 

Directions  for  cooking  by  troops,  in  camp  and  hospital,  prepared 
for  the  army  of  Virginia  and  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon- 
General,  with  essays  on  "Taking  Food"  and  "What  Food,"  by 
Florence  Nightingale.  Richmond,  Va.,  J.  W.  Randolph,  1861. 
35  pp.     1 6mo.     L.  C. 

An  illustrated  system  of  bandaging.  (Selected  from  Goffres 
Precis  de  bandages.)  By  order  of  the  Surgeon-General.  Rich- 
mond, Ayres  &  Wade,  1 864.    48  pp.,  12  plates.     12°.     L.  C. 

A  manual  of  military  surgery,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Con- 
federate States  army.  Illustrated.  By  order  of  the  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral. Richmond,  Ayres  &  Wade,  1863.  iv,  297  pp.,  30  plates. 
12mo.    L.  C. 

Regulations    for   the    Medical    Department   of   the   Confederate 
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States  army.  Richmond,  Ritchie  &  Dunnavant,  printers,  1863. 
76  pp.     12mo.     L.  C. 

Resources  of  the  Southern  fields  and  forests,  medical,  economical 
and  agricultural;  being  also  a  medical  botany  of  the  Confederate 
States,  with  practical  information  on  the  useful  properties  of  the 
trees,  plants  and  shrubs.  By  Francis  Peyre  Porcher,  Surgeon, 
P.  A.  C.  S.  Prepared  and  published  by  order  of  the  Surgeon- 
General.  Richmond,  Va.,  Charleston,  steam-power  press  of  Evans 
&  Cogswell,  1863.     xxv,  601  pp.     8vo.      L.  C. 

Standard  supply  table  of  the  indigenous  remedies  for  field  service 
and  the  sick  in  general  hospitals.  1863.  [Richmond,  1863.] 
4  leaves.     12mo.     L.  C. 

NAVY  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  Nov.  5,  1864,  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
covering  operations  of  department  since  April  30,  1864.  52  pp. 
L.  C. 

Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  navy 
of  the  Confederate  States.  Richmond,  Macfarlane  &  Fergusson, 
printers,  1 864.     40  pp.     1 2mo.     L.  C. 

Ordnance  instructions  for  the  Confederate  States  navy  relating  to 
the  preparation  of  vessels  of  war  for  battle,  to  the  duties  of  officers 
and  others  when  at  quarters,  to  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores,  and 
to  gunnery.  Third  edition.  Published  by  order  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment. London,  Saunders,  Otley  &  Co.,  1864.  xix,  171,  cix 
pp.,  20  plates.     8vo.     H.  M.,  L.  C,  W. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1 ,  1 863.  Richmond,  Macfarlane 
&  Fergusson,  1862.    2  p.,  1,  38  pp.     8vo.     L.  C,  V. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1,  1863.  [Richmond,  1863.] 
1 4  pp.     8vo.     L.  C. 

Register  of  the  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  of  the  navy  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  January  1 ,  1 864.  Richmond,  Macfar- 
lane &  Fergusson,  1864.      (Navy  Register  C.  S.  A.,  1864.)     V. 

Regulations  for  the  navy  of  the  Confederate  States.  1862. 
Richmond,  Macfarlane  &  Ferguson,  printers,  1862.  iv,  239  pp. 
16mo.      L.  C. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Richmond,  May  1 6,  1 862.  Opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  the  conscription  act.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  January  1 ,  1 863.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print- 
ing.    1 3  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  1  0,  1 863.  Report  of  vessels  sunk  and  burnt 
in  the  Pamunkey  River,  by  Captain  Chas.  S.  Carrington,  A.  Q.  M., 
under  the  orders  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  and  others.  5  pp. 
L.  C. 

Richmond,  March  1  3,  1 863.  Communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney-General inclosing  reports  on  eleven  claims  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives.    8  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  1  8,  1 863.  Report  of  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Printing.     1 5  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  April  25,  1864.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General. 
2  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  1 ,  1 864.  Report  of  the  Attorney-General, 
to  which  is  enclosed  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Print- 
ing.    6  pp.     L.  C. 

POSTOFFICE  DEPARTMENT 

Richmond,  March  6,  1863.  Communication  from  the  Post- 
master-General enclosing  correspondence  with  Campbell  Wallace, 
President  East  Tennessee  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  in  rela- 
tion to  mail  pay.     6  pp.     L.  C. 

Richmond,  May  2,  1 864.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
19  pp.    L.  C. 

Richmond,  November  7,  1864.  Report  of  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral.    21  pp.     L.  C. 

Instructions  to  postmasters.  Richmond,  Va.,  printed  by  Ritchie 
&  Dunnavant,  1861.     23  pp.     16mo.     L.  C. 

OFFICE  OF  COMMISSIONER  OF  PATENTS 

Richmond,  January,  1864.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents.     1 5  pp.    L.  C. 
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Richmond,  January  26,  1865.  Annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents.     9  pp.     L.  C. 

Rules  and  directions  for  proceedings  in  the  Confederate  States 
Patent  Office.  Richmond,  Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Press,  by  Tyler, 
Wise,  Allegre  &  Smith,  1 86 1 .    47,  ix  pp.      1 6mo.      L.  C. 

Another  copy  has  imprint:  Richmond,  Tyler,  Wise  &  Allegre, 
Enquirer  Book  and  Job  Office.      1861.     L.  C. 

Rufus  R.  Rhodes,  Commissioner  of  Patents,  August,   1 86 1 . 


William  Beer: 

The  early  occupation  of  New 
Orleans  by  the  Federal  Armv 
makes  it  an  unlikely  place  for  the 
location  of  much  matter  of  the 
precise  kind  in  which  we  are  at 
this  moment  interested,  namely, 
the  printed  matter  issued  during 
its  existence  by  the  Confederate 
Congress  at  Montgomery  and 
Richmond.  After  eliminating 
the  issues  enumerated  in  the  excel- 
lent calendar  of  Wm.  Freeman, 
issued  by  the  Confederate  Memo- 
rial Literary  Society,  there  re- 
mains a  few  titles  which  may 
prove  to  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
pose. New  Orleans  has  a  toler- 
ably complete  set  of  the  publica- 
tions of  Goetzel,  of  Mobile. 

To  the  list  of  Confederate 
text-books  Louisiana  contributed 
a  Grammar  published  in  Shreve- 
port. 

Periodical  publications  will 
necessarily  fill  a  large  place  in  the 
bibliography  of  the  Confederate 
period,  if  ever  it  is  completed, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  of 
these  is  De  Bow's  Review,  re- 
specting which  it  is  not  unimpor- 
tant to  note  that  there  are  known 


to  exist  five  copies  only  of  a  num- 
ber issued  in  Columbia,  S.  C,  in 
June,  1864.  This  number  was 
unknown  to  the  editors  who  re- 
suscitated the  Review  in  1866. 
Of  a  complete  bibliography  of 
the  published  work  of  the  Con- 
gress there  it  would  be  tedious  to 
read. 

Of  War  Department  publica- 
tions New  Orleans  possesses  a 
great  many  which  are  not  in  the 
Museum  list,  some  of  which  are 
extremely  rare,  such  as  the  Offi- 
cial report  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  Federal  troops  in  Western 
Louisiana.  Shreveport,  La.  1865. 
8vo.     89  pp. 

Review  of  certain  remarks 
made  by  the  president  when  re- 
quested to  restore  Gen.  Beaure- 
gard to  the  command  of  Dept. 
No.  2.  Charleston.  8vo.  28 
pp.  n.  d. 

And  the  New  Orleans  imprints 
in  French: 

Exercises  et  Manoeuvres  de 
Tlnfanterie,  N.  O.  1861.  24mo. 
348  pp. 

Theorie  de  1'Art  Militaire, 
N.  O.     1861.    24mo.    223  pp. 
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